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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


“ENGLAND AND FRANCE HAVE IN THEIR HANDS THE DESTINIES 


y OF THE WORLD, AND ABOVE ALL OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION.”’—- 


Napoleon. (Damas’s Dictionaire de Napoleon.) 


ENGLAND and France are now faced with a force more savage 
than Lothar’s, more cunning than Bismarck’s, more ambitious 

than the Kaiser’s, a force treacherous, destruc- 
g tive, proud of its own atavism, glorying in its 

might, with the morals of the gutter and the 
brutish faith of the pagan gods to which it appeals. Hitler 
has succeeded, so far, by bringing out the worst in the German 
people, and by stifling among them all individual strivings 
after western civilization. For three years his force has had 
its way in Europe. Peoples (not seeing the internal weakness 
of the gangstér’s bluff) have given in to the Nazis through 
terror, real terror—as in the case of small countries, such as 
Austria and Bohemia, who were left friendless to face the 
overwhelming might of Germany—or through cowardice as 
in the case of our appeasers who gave this fear the name of 
“fair play for Germany ” or “ revision of Versailles.” Now 
those days are at an end. The menace is seen to be directly 
turned against us, and the British and French peoples, never 
cowardly, are rallying steadily to meet it. Never has the 
will of the people been more clearly shown by the peoples of 
England and France than during the past twelve months. 
Last September the British, through their old failing of 
apathy and their ignorance of foreign affairs, and the French, 
through internal disunity, allowed their leaders at Munich 
to surrender the keys of Central Europe to Germany. Since 
then their eyes have been opened. The relief of escaping 
from war turned, for many British, into shame ; this shame 
is now being redeemed by their awakened spirit of resolution, 
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All the results of war we cannot know, but the results of 
letting Hitler dominate Europe are starkly apparent. This 
would mean the end of liberty, the rule of Gestapo, friends 
turned into spies, children brought up in fear; the end of 
the British and French Empires, with a legacy of shame for 
England, as the Power that gave all away out of decadence 
and cowardice. The people themselves have again answered, 
Given Hitler’s attempts to crush Poland as the first step 
to European domination, we take up the gauntlet he has 
thrown down. Hitler has chosen the weapons of war. We 
must choose the same, nor, once taken up, shall they be laid 
down until not merely the Nazi regime is ended, but the 
might of the German Reich is for ever broken. For three 
years there has been a European terror. This must stop. 
We must have the European peace which can only be assured 
by the downfall of Hitler’s Germany. 


Tue thoughts of every man and woman in England, and 
elsewhere, are turning to a comparison between this year and 

last. We are much more than a year older and 
a 4 wiser than we were in September, 1938, and 

in some respects we are stronger. That is, 
we are better armed in Britain and at sea. We have a far 
stronger Air Force, a more powerful Navy, some 34,000 
Conscripts in camp, and a doubled Territorial Army. Our 
military arrangements with France are made, and Turkey is 
our ally. These are undoubted gains, but we have also taken 
on immense new responsibilities. We have guaranteed 
Poland, Rumania, and Greece, and we have lost the help 
which the wonderful Czech army and superb munition works 
would have given us. Further, what we have lost, the 
Germans have gained. They have not only seized the wealth 
and weapons of Czechoslovakia, but they have all the con- 
fidence which such a successful burglary must give to a 
gangster. On the other hand, our courage has risen as we 
have watched the admirable work of our soldiers, sailors 
and airmen. The “ white war” raged all through August 
and took the form of every sort and kind of rumour 
and counter-rumour. The appeasers worked overtime and 
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the Dictators dictated at nineteen to the dozen. There were 
endless comings and goings. Count Ciano went to see Herr 
Hitler, after being closeted nine hours with Herr von Ribben- 
trop. Herr Burckhardt, the League Commissioner for Danzig, 
also saw Herr Hitler. Count Csaky, the Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, visited Herr Hitler and Count Ciano. A great 
deal of gossip ensued, in which the fact that General 
Goering’s newspaper on August 14 advocated the partition 
of Poland. This was the first indication that Germany had 
made a pact with Russia. The announcement of this pac 

was Officially made in Germany in the early hours of al 
22nd. The negotiations were conducted with such secrecy 5 
that neither the Poles, the French, nor ourselves knew that 

they were being held. 


Great Britain and France have been “talking” with 
Moscow for months, but the only agreement Russia is making 

is with Germany. It is called a “ non-Aggres- 
Rag wl sion Pact,” and according to the Russian 

Official News Agency it is the prelude to a 
future general good understanding between the two countries. 
The hour chosen for the announcement of this startling change 
in the balance of power was August 22nd, when gigantic 
German armies stood ready to strike at Poland. Russia has 
therefore in 1939 done to the Poles what the Poles did to the 
Czechs in 1938, and Germany has gained an immense assur- 
ance of strength thereby. 

Our duty and that of France remains. It is to stand by 
Poland and the other countries we have guaranteed. Russia 
has shown a large indifference to civilisation, and has marked 
her clear intention of turning her back on Western Europe. 
But this does not change our aims. It should rather intensify 
them, for it falls now to us and to the French to hold Western 
Europe together with all the strength that is in our two great 
nations. Our fault in this Russian affair has been that of 
wishful thinking. Since the Great War we have all along 
misread the aims of other countries. Years of Geneva, and 
all the mischief made by our enemies and their British garrison 
have left in the minds of our public men a fog which this 
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cynical Russo-German volte face should now dispel. The 
barger meaning of this event is that Russia has turned her 
back upon Europe and has resumed her Eastern policy, 
Germany is now her friend. Their Governments have much in 
common, and we may look for a reign of terror in all the 
countries bordering on these two ruthless States. 


Durine the last week in July the great weakness and 
inconsistency of British foreign and financial policy were 
A Black Week exhibited. The following are the vital matters 
to which we refer :— 

The Hudson-Wobltat affair. 

The New Zealand Conversion Loan. 

The Loan to Poland. 

The Japanese Agreement. 
The first, the Hudson-Wohltat talks, created a far-reaching 
scandal. At a time when we were squeezing New Zealand, 
who needs money for defence, at the moment when we were 


giving Poland such snubs about a five million pound loan | 


as to make all foreign countries doubtful of our friendly 
intentions to that country, a British Minister was actually 
discussing, with a representative of Herr Hitler, the possi- 
bility of our lending Germany a thousand million sterling! 


It is true that Mr. Hudson was disowned by Mr. Chamberlain, 


but as the Prime Minister did not insist upon the resignation 


of his indiscreet junior, onlookers, both at home and abroad, ' 


knew what to think. The last item on the list, but by no 
means the least in importance, is the Japanese Agreement. 
Since the end of the war we have made every mistake that 


could be imagined in the Far East, and the result of our | 
ill-informed and amateurish policy is now seen. Japan, | 


formerly our friend, has been driven over to the enemy, and 
our blood may “ boil’ as much as it likes, but we cannot 
send battleships to make the Far East respect our flag. 


Wuat the negotiations over the New Zealand and Polish 
loans clearly showed was that although the Prime Minister has 
S . laid down a policy of defence, he is not able ~ 

¥ to get it carried out. In the Polish case the | 
War Office and Treasury combined to sabotage the Govern- 
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ment’s declared intentions. We had agreed to lend Poland 
five millions for defence, as well as the eight millions credit we 
had already promised, but when she asked for the money the 
Treasury said she could only have it if she bought the arms 
here, and when she asked for arms the War Office said that 
none could be spared. In the event we sent her away without 
arms or the money to buy them. The Government should 
not have acquiesced in either of these blocking movements 
by departmental officials. The War Office should have been 
ordered to part with whatever the Poles wanted, for it is 
vital that Poland should be rearmed. That country is the 
member of the alliance most threatened, and it is of far 
greater importance that she should be able to withstand 
attack than that our own untrained troops should have a 
store of weapons they cannot yet use. If the money, or 
some of it, could have been well spent in foreign countries 
it was criminal folly to hold on to it. The Treasury is blind 
to world events. They appear to be unaware that a million 
pounds will do more to-day than five millions can do after 
war has started. But there is more than mere conservation 
of gold in this affair. That yarn was put up to the Cabinet, 
whose ignorance of monetary matters is proverbial. We do 
not know whether any of his colleagues thought of asking 
Sir John Simon why it was so important to keep British 
gold in the Bank and so small a matter to let Germany have 
five millions of Czech gold. The effect of our refusal of 
either five million pounds or the equivalent in arms to Poland 
was enhanced by the Hudson-Wohltat talks. Then a 
thousand million loan to Germany was discussed. The effect 
of this double event was to make foreign countries exceedingly 
doubtful of our intentions towards Poland, for it is not believed 
abroad that the Prime Minister has no control over the Treasury. 


PoLanp is in effect our ally. The Treasury and the Bank 
of England, therefore, no doubt regard that country with 


suspicion, but New Zealand is a British 
After Poland, 


New Zealand. Dominion and a very loyal one. This ally of 
our own blood should be helped and encouraged 
in every way, but if our financial authorities are suspicious 
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of our allies they positively dislike our Dominions, except 
of course South Africa, which desires to leave the Empire, 
When, therefore, New Zealand asked for help with her 
maturity loan of seventeen million (due in January) and for 
five million pounds to rearm, she was treated with great 
harshness. It took Mr. Nash, the New Zealand Finance 
Minister, several weeks to get any terms at all. He succeeded 
in some of his objects. He has a five million credit for 
defence and an export credit of four millions, as well as 
sixteen millions towards his conversion of seventeen millions, 
He wanted more (ten million pounds for trade) and he tried 
to get better borrowing terms. He also asked for a British 
guarantee for refunding, but he did not get this either. The 
City of London follows the lead of the Bank of England in 
regard to British Dominions, and while they all fall over 
each other to lend to South Africa, which is virtually out of 
the Empire, the New Zealand loan could only be underwritten 
by the Bank of England on conditions which will seem very 
hard to New Zealanders, who are honest debt-paying people 
of our own race. Mr. Nash had to undertake to provide 
total redemption for the loan in five years. This condition is 
without precedent for so large a fund in so short a period. 
Its severity when compared with the laxity applied to general 
German default is very striking, and it is impossible when 
considering all these matters together, i.e., the Hudson- 
Wohltat talks, the Polish loan and the New Zealand loan, 
not to come to the conclusion that the Treasury and the 
Bank of England contain some people who should not be 
British officials or British bankers. 


On July 24, Mr. Chamberlain announced in the House of 
Commons that “a formula” had been found for an Anglo- 

Japanese Agreement. This formula recog- 
ord deg nized that Japan had special claims to maintain 

order in those Chinese regions under her 
control. Mr. Chamberlain swallowed this pill with a grimace. 
He said grimly that it was a statement of fact. There is a 
war in China and the invading army has the duty of keeping 
peace where it controls. Japan claimed a diplomatic victory 
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when this announcement was made; she has had many 
such, and as we are not in a position to threaten her effectively 
she can get away with the situation she has made for us. 
The Americans are very angry with us for not “ standing 
up” toJapan. Well, we cannot do so unhelped. At present 
we are the white Power in the Far East that is defending its 
own and other white nationals. The question is, are we doing 
this in the right way ? At Tientsin, for example, we might 
have warned the other European Powers that we should 
evacuate our concession and remove our nationals unless they 
were prepared to act with us in defending Europeans and 
their property ; if they had failed to respond, if the U.S.A. 
had declined to help, we ought to have left. We should have 
had the satisfaction, among other things, of seeing the 
Germans lose their trade in Tientsin. Our Far Eastern 
affairs must wait, for we have too much hay on our fork 
to be able to tackle them. The Japanese army is now 
acting against the British Empire: how far this is condoned 
by Tokyo is not known, but the landing of Japanese troops 
near Hong Kong, of which we had news on August 17, is a 
provocative act. All things, in August, moved to their 
appointed place for pressure upon the British and their 
Allies. 


Lizvt.-CoLOoNEL SprEaR is the British Military Attaché in 
China. Three months ago he was arrested by the Japanese, 

and he has been held ever since. We do not 
ne know what steps the British Government have 

taken to get him released, for the public is 
not informed on these matters, but judging by the fate of 
other Britons in other countries it would appear that the 
care of British nationals abroad is no longer an interest 
of our Government. Twenty years ago the Foreign Secre- 
tary would have made such a fuss about the fate of any 
Englishman arrested in such a way that he would long since 
have been released. The public in this country is unfortu- 
nately getting used to seeing our nationals knocked about. 
This is bad both for them and for us, while such Socialists 
and Liberals who notice what is going on abroad are apparently 
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us indifferent to the treatment being received by Colonel 
Spear as are the Ministers, for the opposition only care for 
the fate of four accused Chinese murderers whom we are about 
to hand over at Tientsin to Japanese justice. About these 
men, whose guilt has been presumed after an inquiry held 
in Tientsin, there is an agitation. Miss Margery Fry and 
Mr. Norman Bentwich are applying for a writ of Habeas 
Corpus so as to be able to hold them in Tientsin. They have 
not, we feel sure, considered what they are doing. Tientsin 
is, among other things, a British settlement. We cannot 
defend it if the Japanese attack it owing to our weakness in 
the Far East. We are weak in the Far East because for 
many years our Navy has been starved and is therefore too 
small. We cannot remember in the long struggle for a strong 
Navy waged by Lord Lloyd and a small band of Conserva- 
tives, that Miss Margery Fry or Mr. Bentwich ever figured. 
We do not remember seeing any support from them to the 
Navy League, nor help for any effort towards greater British 
naval strength. The Navy in the Far East is too weak for 
its job. These good people have just awakened to this fact, 
and it is not their place to complain if British strength is only 
what people like themselves have allowed it to become. 


Our readers will not have forgotten the five million sterling 
of Czech gold which Sir John Simon, Mr. Montagu Norman, 

and our other Treasury and Bank pundits 

complacently allowed to be handed over to 
-Germany. The highwayman, having robbed 
the Czechs, was also allowed to draw their balance from the 
Bank. On August 1 yet another curious banking tale was 
exposed in the House of Commons by Mr. G. Strauss, Member 
for North Lambeth. From Sir John Simon’s answers, and in 
spite of the fog thrown over every banking transaction, it 
appears that the British Government have advanced £2 
million to the Bank of International Settlement, and that the 
money is deposited in Germany. Sir John Simon admitted 
the fact, said that the money bore no interest, and that “‘ the 
deposits are not at present liable to withdrawal.” Pressed 
both by Mr. Strauss and Mr. Mander to withdraw this British 
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money as the purpose for which these deposits were made 
have now disappeared, Sir John Simon withdrew into a cloud 
of verbiage. He could “see much force in the view that 
action of that kind would revive all sorts of claims and 
counter-claims in respect of War debts and reparations.” 
It is impossible to contemplate the work of the Treasury and 
the Bank of England in international affairs without deep 
distrust. On every occasion they seem bent on subordinating 
British interests to other interests which are certainly neither 
British nor even those of Europe. 


Aveust 4TH was the twenty-fifth anniversary of the entry 
of the British Empire into the War. This year the Houses 
in of Parliament celebrated the event by going 

on a two months’ holiday, at a time when the 
Germans, having rebuilt their military machine, having 
pounced on Austria, destroyed Czechoslovakia, and enslaved 
Italy, is about to make another effort to overpower a neigh- 
bour. The adjournment of Parliament at such a time did 
not pass without protest. On July 28th Lord Lloyd pro- 
tested in the House of Lords, while in the Commons Mr. 
Churchill, Mr. Amery, Mr. V. Adams, Mr. Richard Law, Sir 
Stanley Reed, who was careful to state that he was an un- 
qualified admirer of Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. H. Strauss, Mr. 
Cartland, Mr. Sandys, and Mr. Herbert Beaumont, all Con- 
servatives, expressed their anxiety at the proposal to adjourn 
Parliament until October 3rd. The Socialists and Liberals, 
of course, opposed the adjournment officially. So greatly 
had Mr. Chamberlain misjudged the temper of his followers 
that a revolt, serious enough to imperil the Government, 
was feared on August 2nd, the day the adjournment was 
discussed, and after consulting the Whips, Mr. Chamberlain, 
in a short and bitter answer to the protesters, made the 
matter a vote of confidence, thus calling all wobblers and 
doubters to his side. The Prime Minister’s best friends and 
most sincere admirers think he made a grave error on this 
occasion. It is natural that Ministers should wish to get 
rid of Parliament, which harasses them on questions they do 
not wish to discuss, but outside Parliament there are the 
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British people, who will never admit that national affairs 
are the private preserve of Ministers, nor that all we have to 
do is to open our mouths and shut our eyes and see what sort 
of fate Ministers will provide for us. The country is deeply 
anxious. It is also not a little suspicious since the Hudson 
talks and the failure of the Polish loan. Voters would rather 
that their Members had arranged to meet again at the end 
of August, or, as one Member suggested, had arranged to 
meet weekly for one day during the holidays. 


THis adjournment debate reflected public opinion. The 
country is uneasy and has the right to be so. The great 
disaster occurred during last summer holidays, 
reed and although the House of Commons dis. 
played little statesmanship when it was hur. 


riedly summoned just before Munich, the country would 


rather know that it was there, and is confident that it will 
not be able to be similarly rushed a second time. Mr. 
Churchill said truly on August 2nd that the House of Commons 


is counted “‘as a most formidable expression of the British } 
national will, and an instrument of that will in resistance to § 
aggression,” and he reminded his hearers of the dates of } 
recent tragic events—Munich, Albania—and how they were | 


planned for the holidays. Mr. Chamberlain’s yes-men do 


him harm when they encourage him to snub and resist such | 


strong emotional feelings as were shown in the House of 
Commons. He cannot understand why we are not content 


to leave everything to him. Conscious of the very great © 
effort he is continually making to serve his country, he cannot | 


conceive why we should wish anything of him save that he 
should continue to work in his own way. Well, we do wish 


other things. We are a democracy, and we want to be told © 


where we are. We want to have the right to decide on the 


great issues that lie before us. We know we cannot be the | 


executive—Ministers alone can govern—but we wish to 
control the general policy, and to be sure that we are not 
being sold by Mr. Chamberlain’s pro-German colleagues, 


during this unnatural and unwanted Parliamentary holiday. | 
The constant vigilance of Mr. Churchill and his group has been © 
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necessary to stimulate the Government from October till 
August. It is necessary now. 


WHATEVER may be the dope given out to the Press by our 
appeasers in Downing Street and elsewhere, the Germans are 
. moving towards their goal. Danzig is no 
oe, Up longer spoken of as the objective in the 
German press. The National Zeitung, General 

Goring’s paper, made this clear on August 14: 

Poland was liquidated by its neighbours at the close of the eighteenth 
century because it had lost its right to live an independent national life. 
History of a Liberalistic kind and clever propaganda made a historic 
injustice to Polish people out of this act of reasonableness and political 
necessity. Prussia and Austria acted as the defenders of Central 
European civilisation when they placed a section of the Polish people 
under their protection. Poland in 1939 is what it was in 1762: a blot 
on the world’s civilisation, a danger to Europe’s peace, and a disaster 
for its own inhabitants. 

This article clearly indicates that the Baap eames agree- 
ment is directed primarily against Poland. The same day 
the Nachtausgabe said that ‘‘ the statesmen of London, Paris 
and New York... will have to put up with the fact that 
the decisions of the Axis will be enforced,” etc., while the 
Boersen Zeitung says it is time ‘‘ for the politicians in London 
and Paris to return to realities and realise that the Polish 
threats and agitation cannot be indefinitely endured by 
Germany.” Our readers will remember that last year it 
was Dr. Benes’s threats and the terrible oppression of the 
Czechs that could not be endured by Germany. The old 
fables are always true, and the tale of the wolf who accused 
the lamb of aggressiveness was probably founded upon a 
legend of some mute inglorious Hitler. The papers we have 
quoted show the real German policy, while Dr. Goebbels’ 
agents in London and Paris encourage the idea that a peaceful 
compromise is a possibility. They omit to say that this 
“compromise ’’ would be for Germany to get Danzig un- 
conditionally now, and as much of Poland as Russia does 
not want later. 


WE are very conscious of the efforts we are making to rearm 
and the break with our recent habits involved by our 
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acceptance of conscription. English people, speaking of the 
German menace, and aware of the seriousness of their own 


intentions, feel that Herr Hitler must be im. 
As Others 


battles where our men outfought the Germans. This im- 
pressionable and volatile people, who combine flightiness with 
heaviness, has believed the legends composed for them, and 
has forgotten all previous experience. After all, the American 
might have said, but did not say, “The Germans did not 
forget the lessons of the war as quickly as the English, who 
chose to assume, on no grounds at all, that there would never 
be another one.” 


eh pressed by the fact that we are now awake and Tse 
arming, and that Germany, too, for what that | thai 
is worth, must be aware of our efforts. It was recently — and 
the writer’s good fortune to talk with an American who § had 
knows Germany well, and who has had several long talks f gov 
with Herr Hitler. “You don’t understand,” said this | the 
friendly neutral, “ you say you are arming, they say you will | Th 
not be armed for a long time. You say you have conscrip- All 
tion. They laugh at your conscription, 34,000 men! They | by 
have two million fully-trained conscripts under arms. They ho 
know you cannot have the necessary armies by the time they ns 
intend to strike. They are confident that you are not serious aa 
and that you will, therefore, not fight. Their Mr. Hitler Ny 
bluffed your Mr. Chamberlain before, and he is certain he . 
can do it again. He knows who his friends in the Cabinet ta 
are, and he is certain that you will be prevented from taking } tt 
this action by the work of his fifth column in your country. | E 
He believes you are afraid of him, and when you refused a [ ‘ 
small sum to your ally, Poland, the same day that you offered ‘ 
him a thousand million sterling, he was more convinced than i 
ever that he judges you correctly. I cannot make my , 
English friends believe that the Germans heartily despise ; 
them.” The fact that we beat them in the Great War is 
forgotten. -A sponge has been passed over the hundred 
( 


WE do not get much news from Spain, and what we get 
shows us that General Franco is being driven along the road 


whic 
has 
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which leads to the extinction of all forms of freedom. He 
has made himself supreme in every department, but that is 


— P not perhaps the main danger, which lies in the 
Bi oe en company he is driven tokeep. A new Cabinet 
and was announced on August 10, which shows 
that | that the more moderate Francists, such as Count Jordana 
ntly — and General Quiepo de Llano, have lost what influence they 
who § had. The Falange under Senor Sufier is supreme and is to 
alks — govern. It should be said that in the ranks of that party— 
this | the only one now allowed in Spain—are men of ability. 
will | Theirs is no gangster crowd such as we see in Germany. 
i All the men appointed to office have some reason to be there 


by reason of their public services. It is time someone took 
hold in Spain. The prisons are gorged with men who are 
only under arrest because of their opinions. The Madrid prison 
built for 1,200 inmates held, under the Reds, 3,000 people, 
and it was the scene of more than one horrible mass execution. 
Now, however, the prisoners number some 6,000 and the 
conditions are truly terrible. Every day 30 to 40 men are 
taken out and shot after the briefest trial, and Madrid is not 
the only place where people are being killed in this way. 
Every town and every village is liable to be asked for 
criminals to be summarily disposed of against a wall. It 
will be said that had the Reds won the massacres would have 
been far worse. This is very likely, but General Franco’s 
supporters call themselves Christians and their revolt was 
against sacrilege, murder and pillage. Those who sym- 
pathized with them in their original protest look to them to 
show humanity to their opponents now that they are in 
control of Spain. 


Tue Act for the prevention of criminal violence became law 
on July 27. This Act enables the Home Secretary to deport 
suspected men and to search premises on 
suspicion. What gave impetus to this drastic 
measure were outrages at King’s Cross and 
Victoria stations, which did much damage and occasioned 
loss of life. In introducing the measure, Sir Samuel Hoare 
stated that this Irish campaign was “closely watched and 
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actively stimulated” by a foreign Power. Well, we knew 
that. The English may be stupid, but the fact that Irish 
mercenaries are always at the command of any enemy of 
Britain is well established in their knowledge. Nothing 
proves the remarkable vitality of the English more than the 
fact that they have won through all their great struggles 
while the Irish were shooting at them from behind ; though 
it is not to the credit of post-war statesmanship that. this 
treacherous people should have been placed in a position 
which makes them more dangerous than ever before in their 
history. 


THE recent dastardly campaign of outrage waged by the 
I.R.A. is ostensibly designed to compel the British Govern. 
kei Hts ment to bring about the ending of partition, 

by the coercion of Northern Ireland. The 
attempt is based on two assumptions—first, that the partition 
of Ireland is solely due to the Machiavellian policy of British 
statesmen; and, secondly, that the surrender of 1921 to 
intimidation and terrorism is capable of repetition. In the 
recent debate in the Dublin Senate, Mr. de Valera was at 
pains to disavow sympathy with the exploits of the I.R.A. 
not on the ground of common humanity but because this 
body had flouted his authority, and endangered the success 
of their common cause. Like the famous Irish prelate who 
disapproved of “ unauthorized murders,” Mr. de Valera 
deprecates unofficial terrorism. But he and his Ministers 
cannot be acquitted of indirect responsibility for these 
outrages. Mr. de Valera, as Commandant in Boland’s Mills 
during the rebellion of 1916, and later as leader in the 
rebellion of 1922-23, and Mr. Frank Aiken, his Minister of 
Defence, formerly Chief-of-Staff of the I.R.A., inculcated and 
practised similar methods. Since the recent agreement which 
ended the “economic war,’ Mr. de Valera has repeatedly 
declared that there can be no friendship with England so 
long as partition lasts, while the Anti-Partition League, with 
the full acquiescence and support of Mr. de Valera’s Govern- 
ment, has sedulously represented the partition of Ireland 
as a crime, the guilt of which lies at the door of the British 
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Government. But why should it be a crime for the loyal 
majority in Northern Ireland to claim the right of self- 
determination, when a similar demand on the part of the 
Southern separatists was acclaimed and rewarded by the 
partition of Ireland and the sacrifice of the loyal minority in 
the South? The origin and continuance of the political 
division of Ireland is to be found in this disintegration of 
the British Isles, coupled with the fixed resolve of the Northern 
Unionists never to entrust their destinies to Dublin until they 
are certain that in so doing they would run no risk of for- 
feiting any of the privileges they now enjoy in their close 
association with the people and Government of Great Britain. 
The past and present policy of successive Governments in 
the South seems to them to be directed towards the creation 
of obstacles to reunion rather than to their removal. 


To begin with, there is the definite statement made by Mr. 
de Valera that he is only awaiting the adhesion of Northern 

Ireland in order to declare an independent 
_‘Tepublic for the whole island. This in itself 

would be quite sufficient to quench any hope 
of a rapprochement between the two communities. Sub- 
mission to any such regime would mean for the Northern 
majority the extirpation of their most cherished liberties as 
well as their traditions of loyalty to the Crown, to the 
retention of which they are, after all, at least as fully entitled 
as are the other Irish to their sentiments of disloyalty. Again, 
the fiscal and economic policy of the Fianna Fail party since 
it attained office in 1932 has gone far to widen the breach 
between North and South. Mr. de Valera’s party came into 
power on an election pledge to reduce taxation by at least 
£2,000,000 a year. The annual bill which has to be footed 
by the Southern taxpayer has instead been increased by over 
£8,000,000. Brick by brick a frowning wall of prohibitory 
tariffs has been built up round Southern Ireland and a horde 
of highly paid officials and unscrupulous profiteers batten on 
the diminishing resources of the country. As a result the 
cost of living is something like 30 per cent. higher than in 
Great Britain or Northern Ireland. Regardless of all warnings 
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and expostulations, Mr. de Valera persists in his policy of 
self-sufficiency. The desire to draw upon the financial 
resources of the North in order to avert impending bank. 
ruptcy in the South, as predicted in the recent Senate debate 
on Finance, forms one of the most cogent motives for the 
Anti-Partition drive. Last but not least of the barriers 
erected along the Border by successive Southern Govern. 
ments is the attempt to supplant English by a hybridized 
Gaelic dialect as the spoken language of the country. Not 
only is the study of so-called Irish compulsory in all schools 
of Southern Ireland, but the insensate practice of teaching 
other subjects through the medium of Irish has been inflicted 
on the unhappy teachers and children in the primary schools, 
When subjects such as arithmetic are taught to pupils in a 
language of which they know nothing, and their instructors 
but little more, the results are naturally disastrous. Yet the 
fanatics in control of the educational department refuse to 
listen to reason. Compulsory Irish, economic chaos, high 
cost of living and blind unreasoning hatred of England— 
these are the outstanding conditions of life in Southem 
Ireland, which fully justify the determination of the Northern 
Unionists to listen to no blandishments from Dublin or 
Downing Street. In its inception and continuance the 
partition of Ireland has been the work of the Southem 
separatists, and the evils of which they now complain form 
but the logical corollary to the greater evil of the partition 
of the United Kingdom, carried out at their behest. What- 
ever be its effect on the British Government, no terrorist 


campaign can shake the determination of the North never to 


be ruled by a Government whose luke-warm condemnation 
of the recent outrages was limited to vague generalities ; 
and whose head can put forward no better suggestion for 
uniting Ireland than the expropriation of all who disagree 
with him in the North. It is difficult to believe that Mr. de 
Valera was really serious in making so grotesque a suggestion. 
Possibly it may be dismissed either as the vapourings of a 


would-be dictator or as a counsel of despair, indicative of a | 


conviction that the game is up. In the confusion of counsels 
the obvious is apt to escape attention. There is one way 
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and one way only to end the political partition of Ireland, 
and that is by the restoration of the integrity of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Or the 133 vessels of war of all sizes from battleships to naval 
trawlers and motor torpedo-boats inspected by the King in 

Weymouth Bay on August 9th, some were 
The Reserve ships already on active duty at Portsmouth, 
Commissions Chatham, Devonport, or Portland. But seven- 

teen cruisers and five flotillas, comprising thirty- 
seven destroyers, of the Reserve Fleet had been commissioned 
only nine days before, with about 60 per cent. of their crews 
made up by naval reservists. Some 2,500 reservists had been 
called up in the middle of June, and between 11,000 and 
12,000 more on July 31st. It took His Majesty the best 
part of two hours to move up and down the columns of ships 
in the Royal Barge. Viewing the great concourse of vessels 
filling the anchorage, those present had an excellent concep- 
tion of Britain’s naval strength. It should be remembered 
that there is another large fleet comprising capital ships in 
Scottish waters, and a third in the Mediterranean. There 
are also squadrons in China, the East Indies, South Africa, 
America, and the West Indies, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Canada. The Reserve Fleet, which is now at sea exercising, 
will normally remain in commission until about the third 
week in September, so to all intents and purposes all of the 
fighting ships of the Royal Navy are now fully mobilised and 
ready. 


WirH officers of the R.N.R. and R.N.V.R., many retired 
officers R.N. are back in their old Service, with thousands of 
reservists of all categories—pensioners, Royal 
Fleet Reserve men who have done seven years 
afloat and periodical training since, R.N.R. 
men from the Merchant Navy and the fishing fleets, and 
others from the R.N.V.R. Apart from a gathering of ships, 
the assembly at Weymouth was also a reunion of War veterans, 
and a mingling of the old war-time Navy with the new. 
The array of ribbons worn by some of the older men showed 
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the variety of their war service. Many of them were mep 
who had served in the Battles of Heligoland, the Falklands, 
the Dogger Bank, Jutland, and Zeebrugge. Others had been 
under fire in the Dardanelles, on the Belgian coast, in East 
Africa, and Tsingtau. They had served in battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, or submarines, in every ocean in the 
world, and on every sort of service. Temporarily abandoning 
their civil occupations they had come to sea. Among those 
on one ship were a male nurse, a chef in a nursing home, 
another was a chef in a hotel, and a third a cook in an R.AF, 
officers’ mess. In another ship we had several postmen, a 
turncock employed by the Metropolitan Water Board, the 
driver of a Green Line omnibus, a spot welder in a motor. 
works, and a R.N.V.R. telegraphist who was also an 
A.M.I.E.E. There were clerks, accountants, and messengers 
among the younger men—an ordnance artificer who had 
joined up as a Territorial on August 4th, 1914, had received 
a commission in the old Royal Flying Corps, and had joined 
the Navy in 1920 to retire after fifteen years’ service. Besides 
the Territorial Efficiency Medal, he possessed the Naval Long 
Service and Good Conduct Medal. Inevitably, some of the 
men felt anxious about the future, and dreaded the possibility 
of losing their jobs ashore. But the spirit of all of them was 
wonderful. Keen, hardworking, and extremely cheerful, 
they were rapidly settling down into their new surroundings, 
and transforming their ships into a credit to themselves and 


to the great Service to which they once more belong. No 
one who talked with them could fail to be tremendously 
impressed and not a little proud of being English. With 


men like these it is idle for foreigners to think that Britain is” 


no longer sea-minded. 


One of the best journalistic items of our time is the work 
done by the Diplomatic Correspondent of the Manchester 

Guardian, and it is very much to the credit of 
Or that newspaper that their staff is apparently 

given great freedom, so that something of the 
man who is writing shows through the anonymity. In the 
serious London papers the writer is too often now overlaid 
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and smothered by the editing. Great journalists are not 
made by such suppression. Sir Valentine Chirol, Mr. 
Blatchford, Mr. Maxse could not have breathed in such 
exhausted atmosphere, while Mr. Garvin, the last of that 
great band of writers, has been an independent editor- 
journalist for years. It is therefore inevitable that the 
Manchester Guardian and the Yorkshire Post, another admir- 
ably edited newspaper, should become the papers to which 
we turn for good writing and freely expressed news. The 
passages from the correspondent quoted were printed on 
August 15th. They dealt with the Axis policy after this had 
been reorganised and finally re-settled in the recent talks : 


Nothing tangible is known here about the result of the discussions 
at Salzburg and Berchtesgaden. But the indications observable in 
Berlin and Rome are that there is complete political agreement between 
the two Axis Powers, and that the only differences between them were 
of a technical nature. It would seem that a general “ plan of action ” 
has been accepted by both—a plan that can have no purpose other 
than the elimination of Poland as an independent Power and the 
subjugation of Rumania. 

This plan has been talked about quite openly by National Socialist 
leaders and sub-leaders for some time ; indeed, it is astonishing how 
little dissimulation there is amongst Germans in these matters to-day. 

The international situation is regarded as relatively favourable as 
seen from Berlin and Rome. ...The German political leaders have 
decided that the campaign will be short and decisive and that the 
intervention of the Western Powers, if it came at all, would come too 
late. 


There is the situation in a nutshell. 


But, says the Diplomatic Correspondent, Danzig is falling 
into the background. The object is Poland, and even Poland 
is not all. This is what the Manchester 
Guardian’s Diplomatic Correspondent says : 


The question of Danzig is even becoming one of minor 
importance. Danzig will certainly not be the cause of a general 
conflict and may not even be the occasion. Nor is the Polish prob- 
lem the whole problem. The elimination of Poland is but a means 
to an end—or, rather, a “necessity,” as the Germans regard it. 
Germany cannot make herself master of Eastern and South-eastern 
Europe as long as Poland exists. She cannot even conquer and hold 
Rumania as long as her flank is threatened by the Polish Army. 
She “ needs ” Rumania not only for the sake of the oil but for the 
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sake of grain and other Rumanian products which she regards ag 
essential to her survival in case she is cut off from the rest of the world 
by war, boycott, and blockade. 

German intentions towards Poland and Rumania are an organic 
whole and will no doubt be put into execution as an organic whole— 
that is to say, simultaneously, or almost so. That Hungary is therefore 
earmarked for German domination is evident, nor is there any reason 
to suppose that the Hungarians can do anything whatever to avoid 
that fate. 

We in England are so unaccustomed to thinking of Europe 
as a whole, so little practised in the use of large maps, that 
we do not begin to understand in England the scale of Ger. 
many’s ambitions. 


Ir is necessary to take stock of our ideas from time to time, 
to try to define what we believe in, why we believe in it, and 

te how we intend to try and reach our goal. 
eeu At Cambridge on August 7th the Liberal 
Summer School gave Dr. Benes the opportunity to tell 
us what were his views on the government of men. 
As the leader of the Czechs, he has the right to speak on this 
subject, for during the twenty years of liberty which Czecho- 
slovakia enjoyed, her people gave a great lesson to the world 
of what a new democracy can accomplish in a short space of 
time. Those who expected Dr. Benes to dwell upon the way 
his country was treated last year were disappointed. His 
address took a higher and more impersonal flight. He talked 
of politics in the abstract, and first he drew the portrait of 
politicians, for, as he said, without them there are no politics: 


“ The ideal politician is a real statesman if he is a strong and well- 
defined intellectual personality, and especially if he is a real moral 
personality—and to be a real moral personality means to have high 
moral conceptions in the sense of universal humanitarian super-national 
and super-State morality—really human morality. If a politician 
is too much of a scientist or scholar, if he merely looks at reality and 
draws conclusions from it coldly, he is rarely a creative politician ; he 
is merely an analytical intellectualist who knows not how to combine, 
to create for the future, intuitively to see the consequences of events. 
He is a limited politician, dry, lifeless, doctrinaire, without intuition 
and spontaneity. 


Dr. Benes also analysed the non-intellectual politician. Such 
a one, if he has imagination— 
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“. . . frequently chases fancies, impossible combinations, emotional 
excitements ; pursues a policy of passion, love, or hatred, despises 
philosophical and scientific training, and his knowledge of facts is 
usually superficial and shallow. He relies too much on his talent and 
intuition. This explains why so frequently, for example, good writers 
suffer shipwreck in politics, that professional artists are usually con- 
sidered fools and visionaries. In politics people otherwise talented 
often conduct a romantic policy. Dictators, adventurers, occasional 
politicians, many of those who consider themselves political geniuses, 
belong frequently to this category of people—intuitive, imaginative, 
romantic, emotional, personally ambitious, ultra-egocentric—and very 
often they finish by being brutal, cynical, and completely amoral. 

Dr. Benes did not trouble to talk to his hearers about the 
politician who has neither learning nor imagination, but who 
is somehow wafted into a position of importance in democracies 
and autocracies, and yet this is a commoner type than either 


the great intellectual or the imaginative, passionate politico. 


Dr. Benzs spoke of the leadership of men, of the almighty 
dictators, those men who have created anti-God communities 
in which the nation is deified. Such 
men originate in revolution, and so far they 
have not formulated any theory of succession. 
They differ totally from the democratic leaders. In demo- 
cracy the leader must always be prepared for attack, for 
unpopularity. ‘‘ He is wise if he is conscious of these facts. 
. .. He must accept all this as his contribution to his state 
and nation, and not consider it as due to ingratitude or as 
something which is not normal.” Dr. Benes urged upon 
citizens in the democratic countries to take a greater interest 
in politics, to work harder at them, for “ to engage in politics 
without very hard intellectual work . . . . without very high 
comprehension of all divisions of science and without being a 
real moral personality, is—or should be—simply impossible.” 
Dr. Benes ended his speech with a statement of his unshaken 
belief in democracy and the revival of his country : 


* As a democrat I do not admit that the authoritarian system of 
government is justified, because it is a travesty of government and 
nothing else... . . History has given us unshakable proofs of this 
truth. I believe also that the leaders of authoritarian Governments 
can never be the real leaders of a human, universal and Christian 
morality, of a real human education and erudition. The judgment of 
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history has already condemned the dictatorial system of government. 
. . . The events of the next years in Europe and in the world will 
show to the present generations if this judgment of history was right, 

“That is why I stand behind democracy and defend it from con. 
viction, and shall defend it to the end of my life. . . . There never 
existed a society where the fight for freedom and the development of 
the free human personality ceased. In the darkest period of history 
this fight continued, continues to-day, and will be continued until 
the new victory of freedom will come again. It will be victorious 
because it is the law of social evolution and of the philosophy of history ; 
and the victory of democracy and freedom in Europe means the liberty 
of my country, Czechoslovakia.” (Manchester Guardian report). 


THE Economic League has just issued some valuable notes, 
1939 Series, No. 10, on German propaganda in this country. 

Much of this propaganda, says Mr. Baker 
— .. White, is “ directed against the best interests 

of the British people,” and an exposure of the 
methods of this work follows. The first agency mentioned 
is the Anglo-German Information Service, which operated at 
38, Parliament Street, under Dr. R. G. Rosel until he was 
ordered out of the country by the Home Office. The agency 
now works from Fasanenstrasse 83, Berlin-Charlottenburg 2. 
The method used is the dissemination of bulletins to thousands 
of English men and women. But what interests us most is 
to know who are the British helpers of Dr. Rosel. These 
appear to be in a society called The Link. The following was 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement about this society on March 
30th, 1939: 

“T understand that this organisation is mainly for the purpose of 
pro-Nazi and anti-Semite propaganda.” 

On June 23rd, 1939, with reference to a German propa- 
ganda sheet entitled News from Germany, attacking the 
policy of this country, Sir Samuel Hoare stated : 

“While the main method of distributing this German propaganda 
sheet is by post from Germany, the organisation known as The Link 
tries to assist by making copies available for persons attending its 
meetings. The activities of this organisation are being watched.” 

The Link operates from the same English address as Dr. 
Rosel’s society. It was founded in 1937 with Admiral Sir 
Barry Domvile as chairman. According to the latest 
published list, he is still chairman, with Professor Sir Raymond 
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Beazley as vice-chairman, and Lords Redesdale and Sempill, 
Professor A. P. Laurie, Messrs. A. E. R. Dyer, and H. S. 
Maddocks on the committee, and Mr. Gordon Fathers as 
treasurer. It has thirty-five branches, of which those at 
Doncaster, Wolverhampton, and Bath were founded between 
March 18 and 29 this year. The biggest branch is in Bir- 
mingham. According to the Economic League’s observer, 
who attended a London meeting of The Link on June 30, 
those who attended were Mosleyites and Pacifists—no working- 
class people were there. The impression left on him was that 
the people at the meeting were “ all great admirers of Herr 
Hitler. All references to his name were loudly applauded.” 


On August 3rd Sir Samuel Hoare referred again to the 

organisation he had already described. This time he said it 

Lf was “ fantastic, irresponsible and foolish.” A 

Ponca Link few days later the Council of The Link made a 

public statement. Among other things they 

said that ‘“‘ not a penny piece had come from abroad to sup- 

port ‘ Link’ funds.” On the same day that this statement 
was published, the Daily Mail printed the following : 


Professor A. P. Laurie, 4 member of the council of the “ Link,” 
admitted last night that he had received £150 from Germany. 

The money was sent to him in £1 notes by the International Publish- 
ing Company of Berlin, the head of which is an Italian named Santoro, 
in payment for the full rights of a book written by Professor Laurie 


called The Case for Germany. 
Professor Laurie was formerly principal of the Herriot-Watt College, 


Edinburgh. 
The above two statements do not appear to tally, but perhaps 
the denial of the receipt of funds from abroad is only intended 
to apply to The Link as an organisation, and not to the 
members. Readers of The National Review might look up The 
Link in their own neighbourhoods, and correct some of the 
mischief done by this association. The Economic League has 
done a great service in showing it up, and in publishing the 
names of those Britons who are playing the German game. 


AN ingenious analysis of the Yes-man was made in the 
Economist on August 5, when a fanciful picture was drawn 
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of the contrast between British and German astrological fore. 
casts for 1939-40. Old Moore may say, as he does, that in 

December “ new political parties greatly modi. 
— fying Nazism...” will arise, but we may be 
sure that Herr Hitler’s astrologers will not tell him that, 
“ Their first duty,” says the Economist, “ is to find out what 
the Fiihrer wants and then proceed to make the planets 
dance to his desires. They are in fact Yes-men.” Now if 
Yes-men were only to be found among astrologers they 
would be more understandable than they are, but they exist 
in all classes of society and in all communities, and their 
mark everywhere is the dread of freedom. The authoritarian 
governments only exist because of Yes-men. When the 
“‘Jeader”’ emerges he is acclaimed by them, and he is 
encouraged to drive his country to ultimate ruin by their 
resounding cheers. It will be said that no opposition is 
possible in the dictator-ridden countries. True. But the 
evolution of tyranny in Italy and Germany has only been 
possible because of those who were ready to surrender to 
usurpation, and once the Fiihrer, Duce, Cordillo or What-not 
are in the saddle they cannot be unseated without a general 
upset. In England we are able to speak our minds, and 
having this power it is a duty to use it, even though the 
Yes-men of the Conservative and Liberal parties disapprove 
of this freedom, being so overcome with awe at the mere 
existence of certain Right Honourable Tom-noddies that they 
deprecate all criticism. Their willingness to abdicate is no 
doubt a sign of the fatigue and nervousness of men who are 
afraid to judge for themselves even on issues they have had 
ample opportunities of considering. 


THE state of the Yes-man is no doubt partly pathological, 
but it is also the concern of the political as well as of the 


medical student. What does the Yes-man 
The Times 


+ think of his flurried mental shifts in dutiful 

pursuit of the Right Honourables ? When he 
slobbers over the Munich policy and declares himself out for 
appeasement, and down with the Czechs, is he able to be a 
genuine convert to the policy of conscription and the protec- 
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tion of Poland six months later? How can he defend two 
diametrically opposed policies ? Why, if he thought we had 
no interest in Austria and Czechoslovakia, can he think we 
have got an interest in Poland? It would be impossible for 
any non-Yes-man to understand this if it had not been 
explained to us in a leading article in The Times on August 10. 
That great newspaper has lately devoted its influence to 
expounding and supporting all and every Government policy. 
It went to Munich with Mr. Chamberlain, it approved of 
what he did there. Since then it has walked after him as he 
turned each furrow. It now supports conscription, and it 
acquiesces in the policy which has led to the Navy and Air 
Force being mobilized. The explanation given of this change 
is that “‘ Herr Hitler’s breach of the Munich Agreement last 
March”’ caused “the change in British policy. ... Why 
should it be assumed that this event made less impression upon 
those who hoped it would not happen than upon those who 
expected that it would ?”’ [our italics]. We can only hope that 
the impression made upon people so ignorant of recent 
happenings as to believe in Herr Hitler’s promises will be 
permanent, but to anchor a Yes-man to a policy has not yet 
been possible. 


THE Dominions Office has for some time lacked a Minister 
who could adequately speak to, and on behalf of, the British 

Dominions. The question of the South African 
poe Be Any Protectorates is of the first importance, and yet 
Policy ? we can get nothing out of the Government, 

which is being teased to part with yet more 
territory to General Hertzog’s Germanising Government. On 
August lst the usual inconclusive answer was given in the 
House of Commons to the indefatigable Mr. Creech Jones, 
who, with a small group of Liberals and Socialists, has con- 
stituted himself the protector of the Protectorates. Formerly 
certain Conservative Members were interested in South 
Africa. Among these were Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd and Mr. 
Patrick Donner, but Mr. Lennox-Boyd being now in office, 
and Mr. Donner having become Sir Samuel Hoare’s private 
secretary, this little Conservative group has evaporated, very 
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much to the contentment of the Whips, but not at all to the 
advantage of South Africa and its British and native in. 
habitants. The Conservative Party as a whole appears to 
have abandoned its interest in Imperial affairs. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Baldwin and the direction of Sir Samuel 
Hoare, the bulk of the Party acquiesced in Indian Home 
Rule. They had previously condoned the Irish Treaty, with 
all that that has since involved. We blame the leaders for 
this, and for their ghastly post-war policy. New leaders 
will have to be found for all the Parties if we are to shake 
off the sloth as well as the false policy of the decadent 
period 1921-38. 


PRESIDENT CaRMONA, the head of the Portuguese State, 
arrived on a short visit to South Africa on August 14. Speak- 
ing at a banquet, he underlined the ties which 
had bound Great Britain to Portugal for 
several centuries, and spoke of the value of 


President 
Carmona 


those ties: 


“Since England and Portugal shook hands at Windsor as long ago 
as 1373 the course of history has willed that it should be in Africa that 
Portugal and the British community should mostly come into close 
contact with each other as neighbours, and that it should be on this 
continent that we should also realise our imperial destiny in the 
vast territories that are to us an integral part of the Portuguese 
Fatherland.” 


The first Europeans to round the Cape and discover the 
wealth of India were the Portuguese, and they have tena- 
ciously held on to their great African possessions in spite of 
envious neighbours. At one time South Africa used to 
assume that Mozambique would somehow fall to them, but 
the day for that is past. The British Dominion in South 
Africa has not increased its white population in proportion 
to its wealth, nor has it gone ahead in civilisation. The intense 
desire of one section of the white people in South Africa to 
keep the whole sub-continent as a private preserve has been 
only too successful, and unless this spirit changes South 
Africa will not go forward. A great welcome was accorded 
to President Carmona, who was evidently pleased by his 
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reception. We hope he will give some lessons in foreign 
politics to his South African hosts. They need them. 


LECTURING recently, Professor Haldane is reported to have 
said, ‘‘ What I am most afraid of in the event of war is the 

Fifth Column.” A member of the audience, 
— wondering what he meant, strolled outside and 

looked into a shelter trench which had been 
dug near the lecture hall. It was a long straight trench, and 
any explosion occurring in or near it would kill everyone in it. 
Then Professor Haldane’s hearer knew what he had referred 
to. The lecturer had not been thinking of certain noble 
lords, admirals, generals or any others of the Potsdam Party 
in England. He had in mind the ignorant fools who have 
been conspicuous in so much A.R.P. work. That trench 
has since been re-made with angles to break the blast of an 
explosion, but how much other Fifth Column folly remains 
in England? And what are we to think of the public 
men—of all parties—who allowed our defences to get into 
such a state as they were two years ago? It is neglect 
and nothing else, criminal folly, and nothing less, which has 
put us where we now are. 


ARRANGEMENTS were completed some time ago for the 
creation of a National Register, although the public has only 
: just been allowed to know this. This lag was 
cngaaay no doubt due to the genius—whoever he is— 
who thinks that the register can be begun and 

finished in the first three weeks of the war. The grotesque 
idea is that a mother who has just seen her children leave 
for an unknown destination, and her husband off to the 
Army, will be able to attend to someone with a notebook 
who will call to ask questions. The hopeless confusion which 
is bound to be caused by abnormally empty towns and over- 
crowded villages and country houses will make the first three 
weeks of the war a mix-up beyond anything we can now 
imagine. No statistics collected at such a time will have 
value save for the curious future historian who will want 
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to know how we all behaved when the blow fell, and who 
will judge of our moral by our movements. National 
Registration should have been started directly the forms 
were ready—that was, last June. The only argument against 
this was that all registers become out of date soon after they 
are made. But this objection will be far more applicable 
to a register of mere emergency conditions, which is all 
that can be hoped for if it gives the position and state of the 
population three weeks after war has broken out. 


Durine the last war many schemes were devised, and some 
were put into practice, for running the country and its main 
Y industries more efficiently. When the war 
ended the untried schemes were put back 
into their pigeonholes and the others were 
scrapped with the exception of the reorganization of the 
railways. That remained, to the great advantage of the 
public and the railwaymen, and with no disadvantage to the 
shareholders. Now that a new war is within sight the rail- 
ways are likely once more to be called upon to carry a great 
burden. On the outbreak of hostilities the Minister of 
Transport will take over and he will be advised by an execu- 
tive committee. In view of the conservation of petrol, road 
haulage will be limited, for the wastefulness of sending great 
lorries of heavy goods by road from the Midlands to the 
South of England will be stopped. Such goods will have 
to go to a station within twelve miles of their destination. 
This will mean additional railway goods rolling stock. Equally 
important is the conversion of passenger trains into ambu- 
lances, and A.R.P. arrangements for the protection of the 
stations, railway docks, depots and the lines themselves. It 
is certain that Herr Hitler’s Irish will cause a good deal of 
trouble in this last respect. As for shifting the population 
from danger zones to quieter places, we should be wrong to 
assume that this would occur only once. It will take us 
some time to find out what is best in the new kind of war 
confronting us, and the most important of all the non- 
combatant services will be the railways. 
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BerorE Parliament rose the Minister of Mines told the House 
of Commons the general plans of his department in the event 
: of war. Production of coal has been safe- 
ane ont guarded by making coalmining a reserved 

occupation. Prices will be regulated, every 
coalfield will have a supplies officer, distribution will be 
controlled, exports will only be allowed under licence. If 
there is a shortage, customers will be rationed save where 
priority is given to manufacture of public importance. So 
much for coal. Electricity has tried to put its house in 
order by a great increase of transformers and switchgear. 
The gas companies have accumulated coal, but the amount 
of stocks held by them is not known, although large orders 
have been coming through to the collieries. It is hoped that 
the temptation to subsidize the Light and Power companies 
will be resisted, for there is no reason why this should be 
done. These companies are perfectly capable of accumulating 
their supplies of fuel and of distributing light and power 
without the help of the Government. The only respect in 
which the Government can, and has, properly interfered 
with them as with all other manufacturers is in regard to the 
safety of their workers. The Civil Defence Act demands that 
all industrial undertakings should report on what precautions 
they are taking for the safety of their employees. 


PREHISTORIC art, in the case of South Africa, is better than 
any hitherto discovered. A book called The Amazing Bush- 

at man, by Walter W. Battiro, has just been 
Pretoria, and tells us something 
about the beautiful paintings which are to be seen in 
the sub-continent. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
Bushman has anything to do with this. He existed until 
a few years ago in odd corners of South Africa, whither he 
had been driven by the Bantu tribes and the Boers, who 
could not tolerate his existence. No one ever saw a Bushman 
draw anything, and the reason that the cave paintings are 
called Bushman art is because people did not know what 
else to call them. They are undoubtedly prehistoric, but 
then in South Africa history began less than three hundred 
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years ago. The beautiful reproductions by Mr. Battiro jp 
this book are a joy to see. The vigour and movement in the | 
drawings, and the excellence of the few simple colours used, | 
are far in advance of anything yet found in France 
Spain. 


THE greatest find of ancient treasure ever made in the British ~ 
Isles came to light at Sutton Hoo in Suffolk last month, when | ** 
: seventh century barrow was opened by the | ™ 
King's Burial bank of the river Deben. The treasure foun} 5" 
was in a ship used for burial ; this had been 
dragged up the river into a large trench, some 100 feet long, } B4 
20 feet wide, and 10 feet deep. Mr. C. W. Phillips, of Selwyn} bu 
College, Cambridge, who has been in charge since the grave 
was opened, said of the burial that after the ship had been 2 
placed in position, “a full-sized wooden structure was put 
up amidships,” in which the body and treasure was placed, | W: 
and over this a large mound was erected containing at least} tl 
100 tons of turf cut from a surrounding heath. Another} W 
archeologist, describing the uncovering of the burial, said{ ¥ 
that the buried chief had been laid with his feet pointing} Pp 
towards the East on the bottom planks of the vessel. No} 2 
trace remained of the body, owing to the nature of the sand} ii 
in which it was buried, but the placing of the ornaments} | 
indicated its position. With the body was placed a treasure} § 
so rich as to indicate a person of very high importance, and) | 
it is thought that this was the tomb of King Redwald, High| 
King of England. The treasure has been taken to the British | 
Museum to be examined. It consists of a quantity of Byzan- : 
tine silver bowls, a very large silver platter, made at Con- 
stantinople, and bearing the marks of the reign of the Emperor | 
Anastasius I, and gold and jewels of Saxon workmanship. 
One massive buckle is six inches long, and garnets and glass 
jewels were also found, besides 40 Meroginvian coins. In 
Beowulf, which was written in the seventh century, at the 
time when this grave must have been made, there is described 
just such a piling on of wealth on the dead when Scyld 
“passed hence into the Lord’s protection,” for, says the 
poet, 
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“|... they laid down the loved lord . . . . on the bosom of the 
barge, the famous man by the mast. Many treasures and ornaments 
were there, brought from afar. I never heard of a sightlier ship adorned 
with weapons of war and garments of battle, swords and corselets. 
Many treasures lay on his bosom. . . . No whit less did they furnish 
him with great costly stores... . ” 


But when all was ready, Scyld in his ship was launched to 
sea. Beowulf himself was burnt on a pyre, and buried 
on land with treasures such as have now been found at 
Sutton Hoo. 


RaIN came down in deluges for the first twelve days of August, 
but after that the weather cheered up, and those who took 
? Z their holidays late were rewarded by the 
oe mening sight of blue skies and green fields—the 
English countryside at its best. The thick 
war cloud made no difference at all to the cheerfulness of 
the crowds. Seaside places have been packed with trippers, 
while campers have spread themselves over the countryside 
with as much eager delight as though there was no such 
person in the world as Hitler. This intense power of enjoy- 
ment is not due to ignorance or insensibility, on the contrary 
it is the natural relaxation of a people who are bearing a great 
burden, but who do not mean to let it crush them. The 
same scene appears in France, where an even greater strain is 
heroically borne. The French have mobilized a large force, 
their three land frontiers are formidably guarded, but they 
are, nevertheless, enjoying their summer holidays. Here is 
what M. Charles Morice says in the Petit Parisien :— 


The country has never been more serene than at the 
present hour. The pleasure resorts on the coast and in 
the mountains, as well as in the watering places, have 
had an uninterrupted succession of crowds, greater for 
July and August than during the last three years. All 
those who are not kept at their work are escaping for 
the holidays. Does this mean that the French are 
indifferent to world affairs? Certainly not. They 
know just how serious matters are, but they think of 
them with a great coolness and a perfect realism, which 
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shows that the morale of the country is equal to the 
situation in which the country is placed. 


There is this great similarity between the English and the 
French: they can both look at danger coolly and without 
exaggerating it. These thoroughly enjoyed holidays have 


shown the temper of the two peoples better than any mag 
demonstration could have done. 


AN APOLOGY an 


IN our last issue we printed a very interesting article, Consul | an 
and Diplomat, by Mr. Spencer Dickson, C.M.G. By a printer's | n¢ 
error his name was mis-spelt as Dixon. We wish at once to | se 
apologize for and correct this error. be 
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MR. HUDSON’S GERMANY 
THE MENACE AND THE CURE 


“Wr must become a World Power—or perish.”” So wrote 
Hitler in Mein Kampf. Throughout their history, the Germans 
in their arrogance have known only one way of becoming a 
World Power: by “the decisive war,” ‘the dynamic of 
events,” “the millennial destiny of the German race ’—or 
(putting it plainly, without their cant) by aggressive war 
against a weaker neighbour. During the first two weeks of 
August Hitler completed the German preparations for his 
“decisive war.” He had mobilised over two million men 
against Poland. Reinforcements had been sent to East 
Prussia. Several divisions were gathered in Silesia, ready to 
strike at the rich coal mines on the Polish side. Northern 
Moravia was crowded with troops, ready to go into Teschen 
and the neighbouring industrial area. Slovakia, ‘‘ indepen- 
dent under Reich protection,” was taken over by the Gestapo, 
and the German troops were moving towards the Slovak 
northern frontier, which lies against the Polish “ triangle of 
security,” the new industrial district in Southern Galicia 
between Cracow and Lwéw. The German Air Force was 
mobilised at its stations, lately reorganised to allow the 
bombers to strike either east or west at a moment’s notice. 
Italy, half-ally, half-vassal, had gathered her troops in Pied- 
mont and Lombardy, against the French and Swiss frontiers. 

Europe stood so clearly on the brink of a new war through 
German aggression that the allies of the Peace Front were 
also standing more than half mobilised. Great Britain had 
still not a sufficient number of soldiers with the colours, but, 
at any rate, she had more than ever before in peace-time. 
The Air Force was mobilised in full strength. The Fleets— 
Home, Reserve, and Mediterranean—were ready for action. 
The French Armies were with the colours ; the Maginot Line 
was wholly manned. Poland was fully mobilised. Russia 
had her armies equally divided between Far East and the 
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West. Turkish and Rumanian armies were at the frontiers 
of Bulgaria and Hungary. 

That was the military scene in Europe Hitler looked 
at when he was deciding: whether to hold back from 
certain war, or whether to be true to the German tradition 
and to bring upon Europe the fifth German-begun war in 
75 years. 

Very few people bother to remember that Prussia has 
already cost Europe at least 12,000,000 lives in the four wars 
wantonly begun in a lifetime for spreading her territory or 
for making other peoples subject. Each of the four wars— 
1864, 1866, 1870, 1914—-was as carefully prepared as is now 
the fifth. The German plan throughout has been simple and 
unchanged: choose your victims, whether Denmark (as in 
64), Austria (as in *66), France, or Serbia and France com- 
bined ; villify them; mobilise your forces; declare your 
peaceful aims ; wait until the victim dares to answer back; 
call the answer a gross insult to German honour ; then have 
your lightning attack according to prearranged plan. _After- 
wards, of course, you can boast openly that it was all arranged 
and you can tell the world that it has been fooled. When, 
last November, Dr. Goebbels announced that Munich had been 
a bluff from start to finish and that Germany had led Mr. 
Chamberlain by the nose, he was simply throwing off the 
mask, as Moltke, Bismarck, and the Kaiser had thrown it 
off before him. After the “ sacred war in defence of German 
rights against Austria,’ Moltke burst out with the truth: 


“ The war of 1866 (he wrote) did not take place because the existence 
of Prussia was threatened, or in obedience to public opinion or to the 
desire of the people. It was a struggle, foreseen long before, prepared 


with deliberation and recognised as necessary by the Cabinet, not in } 


order to obtain territorial aggrandisement, but for power to have the 
Prussian hegemony established in Germany.” 


There was the cynical truth. A few years Jater Bismarck 
had picked his quarrel with France for the wider aims of 
Prussian hegemony—no longer merely in Germany, but in 
Europe. And after the Prussian victory he boasted of how 
carefully he had prepared the war and how skilfully he had 
altered the telegram which his Emperor had sent him from 
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Ems—the famous alteration that turned a peace talk into a 
declaration of war. To Treitschke he declared, ‘‘ It must 
be confessed that our linen was not always clean.” Before 
the Great War the Kaiser laid his preparations for world 
domination while attempting to deceive and to lull British 
opinion, as effectively as Bismarck had deceived Napoleon III 
at the Biarritz meeting, or as Hitler was to deceive Mr. 
Chamberlain at Munich. The Kaiser, his head swimming 
with the sight of the endless columns, his brain throbbing 
with the beat of drums and the trundling of heavy guns, 
looked forward to his “ fresh and joyous war” in 1914 just 
as Hitler looked forward earlier this year to the Blitzkrieg, 
the smashing blow that would bring Great Britain and France 
to their knees within three weeks. Even now, with Great 
Britain and France renewing their strength, and with Poland, 
Turkey and other nations gathered round them, Hitler still 
dreams of victory. 

All has gone well with him so far, he believes. He has 
got greater gains abroad without war than Bismarck got with 
three wars. He has the Rhineland, Austria, Memel, and has 
led Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia captive. In preparing 
for his “‘ decisive war” he and his generals—but chiefly he 
himself—drew up the following plan of campaign that became © 
known to our intelligence services. 

Germany (it was decided) would throw almost the whole 
of her forces against Poland ; by the middle of August she had 
already mobilised for this invasion. In the West she would 
at first be wholly on the defensive and would trust that 
France (beginning the struggle warily) would be on the 
defensive too, and that the British Army would only be 


_ settling into position on the North-Western front. Thus, in 


the German view, each side would at first be waiting and 
watching on the West. Italy, meanwhile, would be kept 
neutral: (a) in order to keep the Mediterranean open for 
supplies of food and petrol to Germany ; (b) in order to prevent 
an Italian collapse under a French attack by land and a 
British attack by sea—a collapse that would require Germany 
to divert troops either to re-build Italian defences or to man 
the Brenner. If all went according to plan, and if Germany 
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could keep most of her divisions free to invade Poland, Hitler 
planned for a Polish collapse within three weeks. Then, 
before the war in his view really got going in the West, he would 
make a peace offer in the hope that the British appeasers 
would say of Poland, as they said of Czechoslovakia last year, 
“No amount of fighting can now prevent her from being 
over-run ; let us come to terms.” 

That is Hitler’s immediate strategy. He miscalculates in 
every detail, as will be shown later in this article ; but for the 
moment we have to deal not with the facts as they are but 
with the facts as Hitler thinks they are. Because he fails to 
read the signs, Europe is threatened with the loss of 10,000,000 
lives in Germany’s fifth war. 

Nor would Poland be the end for Hitler. It is not so 
much that his appetite grows with eating ; it has been enor. 
mous and insatiable from the very beginning. For some 
years it has been counted bad form in England to read Mein 
Kampf. “ After all, Hitler wrote it in prison some years 
ago.” But, because Mein Kampf has been followed s0 
closely by Hitler in every major detail, even the dullest dupe 
of Hitler may now be convinced that he wrote much of what 
he meant, and that, in fact, he was compelled to. state his 
aggressive policy openly—otherwise he, an unknown orator, 
would never have stirred up again the cupidity and arrogance 
of the German people. Read, therefore, this declaration of 
his ultimate aim (Mein Kampf, German edition) : 


“To-day we number 80,000,000 Germans in Europe. But the 
rightness-of my foreign policy will not be established until, inside a 
century, 250,000,000 Germans are living on this continent—and living, 
moreover, not herded together as workshop coolies for the rest of the 


world to exploit, but as peasants and workers, assuring each other’s 
livelihood by their products.” 


There you have it. A Germany three times as large in 
population as the present, having engulfed other nations ; a 
Germany stretching (as other pages of Mein Kampf foretell) 
over the whole of Central and South-Eastern Europe, and 
taking in the Ukraine and Poland. “‘ We must begin where 
we left off six hundred years ago,” writes Hitler. He might 
have said, ““ We must go back to the position we had in 1917, 
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when the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk gave us a third of European 
Russia and the Treaty of Bucharest gave us dominion over 
Rumania—when, in fact, two dictated Treaties gave us 
command over the whole of Eastern Europe.” Those were 
the days! No nonsense about self-determination or rights of 
nationalities. Just clean, healthy annexation, with plenty 
of good German discipline. Then Europe knew who were 
the Herren der Welt. 

The appeasers in England—a little weak through long 
weeping on German shoulders over the wickedness and 
brutality of the Versailles Treaty but now reviving at the 
thought that soon, after the war, they may help in putting 
the good kind Germans on their feet again—may care to 
consider just for a moment what terms the Germans imposed 
on their defeated foes. 

In the end the Russians at Brest-Litovsk were given 
forty-eight hours in which to accept the partition of their 
country, and seventy-two hours in which to sign the complete 
Treaty then presented to them. Germany took the whole 
of Poland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Finland, the Ukraine, 
part of White Russia, Georgia and Armenia. Russia lost a 
third of her population, a third of her agricultural land, nine- 
tenths of her coal mines, four-fifths of her sugar beet. She 
had to demobilise completely—not only her old War Army, 
but her new workers’ Army. Her Fleet was to be interned. 
She had to give the most explicit assurances to be of good 
behaviour towards Germany for the future. In the unctuous 
words of the Allgemeine Zeitung, it was a Treaty based on 
“understanding and conciliation.” 

Nor was that the end. When the Russians capitulated 
and signed on March 3, 1918, the Germans began to have 
qualms: perhaps they had not taken all that they might ? 
So they brought forward two more Treaties (or ultimatums) 
—the Supplementary Treaty of August 27, 1918, taking more 
territory along the Baltic, and imposing other stringent condi- 
tions ; and the Financial Agreement of the same date, im- 
posing (in defiance of promises only a few weeks old) an 
indemnity of 6,000,000,000 marks and the surrender of bank 
deposits and credits. That was the Pax Germanica. Pax? 
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No—only a truce; because, when Hindenburg was asked 
why he wanted the Baltic Provinces, he replied, ‘I want 
them in order to be free to manceuvre my left wing in the next 
war.” 

Russia was large. Only a third of her territory could be 
occupied. Rumania was small; therefore the whole of hers 
could be taken over and run for the benefit of Germany. By 
the Treaty of Bucharest, March 8, 1917, Rumania lost 10,000 
square miles of territory, with a population of nearly a million. 
Produce was requisitioned to the value of £50,000,000—never 
to be paid for. Germans were to be given liberty to buy up 
Rumanian land as and when required. Germany was given 
control of all railways, posts and telegraphs. She was to 
control the Danube. She was to buy petrol at her own price, 
duty free. Her troops were to be free to garrison themselves 
in Rumania at any time. Her engineers and experts were to 
be brought in to run the industries. Rumania, in short, was 
to become an annexe of Germany, a slave-State. 

That was the mood of Germany triumphant. Those are 
the aims which Hitler publicly espouses again now. Add to 
the mood of 1917 the specialised barbarism of modern Ger- 
many—shown in the harsher discipline, the tortures of the 
concentration camp, the larger lies, the still more feverish 
planning for war—and then a slight picture may be formed of 
the menace that now faces Europe. Such is the Germany to 
which our appeasers have bent the knee and doffed the cap. 
And such is the Germany to which Mr. Robert Hudson, His 
Majesty’s Secretary for Overseas Trade, lately offered the 
sum of £1,000,000,000, with the acquiescence of many members 
of the Cabinet ! 

The whole truth about that shameful episode is only 
known to a few. At the present time of national emergency 
we must forbear from divulging all of it. Suffice it to say that 
Lord Halifax, almost alone in the Cabinet, came well out of 
the affair. He had no foreknowledge of the offer. His anger 
on hearing of it was invigorating and redeeming ; and in an 
interview with the German Ambassador, he did much to 
remedy the harm and the shame that had been brought on 
Great Britain, 
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It was not actually so much Dangeld that was offered to 
those who threatened us. Rather was it a stupendous 
indemnity which Great Britain was to agree to pay Germany 
for having dared to cross her path. According to the cowardly 
theory of those who offered this vast sum of £1,000,000,000— 
(on the very day on which we refused our Polish allies a loan 
of £5,000,000 ‘‘ because this would weaken the pound ! ’’)— 
Germany would gratefully use the money to turn her arma- 
ments industries into peaceful channels. Cowards are bad 
counsellors. The authors of the scheme had, apparently, not 
the wits to realise : 

(a) That the offer would be received with shouts of joy among our 
enemies as yet another sign that Great Britain would do anything 
rather than fight. 

(b) That Germany would simply pocket the money and secrete 
her arms, as she secreted them in the post-war years. 

(c) That no amount of money could, in any case, help to beat 
swords into plough-shares—that a disarming Germany would need no 
foreign loans. 

If Germany decided to disarm, she would have difficulties 
of readjustment. But those difficulties would be internal— 
in transferring labour and capital. Outside loans would not 
be necessary. Her financial and economic difficulties are of 
her own making, because she has chosen to put her resources 
into arms rather than into trade. As she disarmed and 
returned to peaceful occupations of industry and export, 
her foreign exchange position would automatically improve. 
Money would come in to her unbidden. Then (let our ap- 
peasers note this) Germany by reason of her regimented 
industry, her cast-iron banking, her control of foreign exchange 
would be placed in an admirable position to begin her greatest 
world drive for trade. She would, in fact, be better able to give 
loans abroad than we should be. 

We have said that the appeasers had not the wits to see 
what they were doing. That is the kindest thing to say and 
to think. For if they were conscious of the results of their 
policy, how could they be described ? Had they their way, 
the British people (heavily taxed themselves) would be made 
to finance Germany into a position of European domination ; 
we should be made to pay Germany to become the strongest 
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industrial and exporting Power in the world. In other words 
we, by impoverishing ourselves, should save Germany from 
the mistake she made in 1914. The pre-war Germany could 
by peaceful means have come to dominate the Continent 
through industry and exports. She chose war; and was 
defeated. Mr. Hudson now offers her British money to save 
her from another mistake and to establish her—brutal, 
arrogant, militant—once and for all as the dominant Power 
on the Continent. 

Mr. Hudson we believe to have acted in entire 
ignorance of what his suggestion meant. Those behind 
him, those who should have stopped him rather than 
encouraged him, are to blame, for they cannot have wholly 
overlooked the consequences of his action. Fortunately, as 
many times during the past year, the British public opinion 
rallied to correct the blunders of those in office. The people 
denounced this latest betrayal of national interests ; and 
now only the shameful memory of it remains. 

Germany has naturally been encouraged by the Hudson 
Affair ; but even that impression passes, and on the whole, 
we are left very much as we were—that is, facing the greatest 
menace which this country has had to face. The emergency 
finds us better prepared, both morally and materially, than 
we were last September. Other articles in this series have 
traced in detail the steadily increasing strength of Great 
Britain and her Allies, and the mistakes of Germany. Now 
we are out to win; to rid Europe of the mailed monster ; to 
see that our children and our children’s children have not to 
face the menace which we and our fathers have had to meet. 

Versailles failed. In itself it was a good Treaty. It was 
a “ moderate ” Treaty ; it envisaged a new and more tranquil 
Continent. But it overlooked one thing in Europe —Ger- 
manism ; the deceit and the latent arrogance in Germany. 
The French knew that Germany would arise again; the 
Americans and the English smothered French realism by 
half-measures and by redundant imagery. The Germans, 
once they were beaten, used the pacifism and ignorance in 
both countries. By this means we were landed with the 
League of Nations, which acted as a screen for Germany's 
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plans and preventing us from jumping on and smothering 
the danger when first it began to arise again. After Ger- 
many’s fifth aggressive war in a lifetime—the third against 
France, the second against us—no one will be in a mood to 
allow the slaughter of another 10,000,000 to pass with im- 
punity. ‘“‘ We must be a World Power—or perish.” We accept 
that. Germany must perish. “ Write that word, in the blood 
that she has spilt.” 

There must be an end to all the silly talk here about the 
good, kind Germans who are led away by wicked Hitler and 
who, in fact, secretly long for war that they can be rid of him. 
Many English people are stupid enough to swallow this 
German propaganda ; they say, “‘ Ah, after the war, we shall 
shake hands with the true Germany, the kind, blue-eyed 
Germany.” Let us put that thought in the simplest and 
truest way. A Mr. Wilson—shall we say ?—meets Herr 
Blutbad : 

“Well, Herr Blutbad (he says), we soon hope to get rid of Herr 
Hitler for you. Of course we English quite realise that you Germans 
cannot get rid of him yourselves. If you tried, you might be sent to 
prison or something; perhaps one of you might even be shot. It 
doesn’t bear thinking of. Please don’t do anything rash. 

** But we understand each other perfectly. You Germans will go 
to war for Hitler ; we English will fight you. You will kill and maim 
as many English men, women and children as you can; kill them 
by the thousand. We shall do the same with Germans. But, after 
all, Herr Blutbad, what are 10,000,000 casualties ? You and I under- 
stand each other ; and when Germany is defeated, we shall shake hands 
together on having got rid of Hitler. 

“ Of course, if Germany wins, you won’t want to get rid of Hitler, 
for he will be proved to be a Great Man.” 


That is the argument. The sooner those who hold it 
realise the idiocy of it, the better. A people who allow 
themselves to be led to war against their civilised neighbours 
five times in a lifetime—and who glory in it (provided that 
they win)—have shown themselves unfit for independent life. 
The Allied war aims must be the disruption of Germany. 

Poland claims East Prussia and some parts of Germany as 
far west as the Oder ; these are old Polish lands which must 
be restored. Bavaria and Austria have nothing to do with 
Prussia historically ; they are corrupted by the Prussian 
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influence ; they should be joined, as independent units, with 
Bohemia and Hungary in a Danubian Confederation of States, 
France—thrice invaded in 70 years—must be given the 
buffer State which she wished to establish in the Rhineland 
after 1918. Whether the rest of Germany can be split into 
Catholic and Protestant units is now being investigated ; if 
it can be done it should be arranged. In any case it should 
be put under the supervision of a French and Polish Com. 
mission, with the support of a heavy garrison. 

This would not be a perfect peace. It would be the only 
peace, if Europe is not to be visited every ten or twenty years 
with fresh outbursts of resurgent German militarism. The 
Germans were treated leniently in 1919. They have abused 
the leniency and must pay the penalty. 

Fortunately the ultimate Allied victory is not in doubt. 
Earlier in this article one of Hitler’s war strategies was 
analysed—his campaign against Poland. Now it can be 
shown how far wrong in every detail the strategy is. Hitler 
hopes to beat Poland in three weeks by keeping the war in 
the West mainly defensive ; he hopes that in three weeks 
Great Britain and France will not have begun. Actually the 
day on which he crosses the Polish frontier the British bombers 
will be over the Rhineland industrial centres, and the French 
armies will be hammering at the Siegfried Line—half of it 
shoddy work. The Polish and Russian bombers will be over 
Berlin. Then, if Germany hopes to get supplies and to keep 
the Mediterranean open by means of a “ neutral” or non- 
combative Htaly, Great Britain and France would have no 
option but to declare war on Italy—which means smashing 
her. 

The annexation of Danzig or the invasion of Poland would 
be taken by this country as a signal that Germany was 
beginning a new stage along her path of European domination 
—and, therefore, as a signal for European war for the destruc- 
tion of a menace that can no longer be allowed to exist. 


A.B.C., ETC. 
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Mucu has been written of the hardships borne by the Militia, 
of the sacrifices they have had to make in order to do their 
national service. The public has heard little of the hardships 
and sacrifices borne by the Regular Army in consequence of 
the introduction of compulsory military service. 

In the course of a few weeks the Army was faced with the 
bringing up to strength of the Territorial Army, followed 
immediately afterwards by the doubling of the Territorials ~ 
(with the consequent obligation on the Regular Army of 
finding the necessary equipment and-—still more important— 
the instructional personnel) ; the calling-up of the Reservists ; 
and the introduction of the Militia. All this in addition to 
the usual summer exercises and manceuvres, this year—of 
necessity—on a larger and more intensive scale than at any 
other period in peace-time. The gigantic strain placed upon 
the Army by these measures is hardly realised. 

The tale has yet to be told of the amazing achievement of 
the Army in being able to receive some 34,000 militiamen at 
less than three months’ notice. Of one Command, Aldershot, 
I can speak from personal experience as a Press observer. 
Aldershot differs largely from the other five Commands 
in Great Britain. It is the smallest in size, yet it con- 
tains a greater concentration of troops than in other 
Commands. Here is stationed the Ist Army Corps, in a 
state of military preparedness and at a strength in ad- 
vance of anywhere else—all facts which complicated the 
problem of finding room for the Militia. 

The first step taken, when it was learnt that every 
unit in the Army would be taking Militia, was to take 
stock of what all existing barracks could hold. This grand 
“box-room ” survey took from some three to four days. 
Rooms which were occupied by stores had to be cleared and 
made ready to receive extra troops. 

A complication was provided by the fact that a great 


_ modernization scheme in barracks was in progress. Sitting- 
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rooms were being brought up to date and expanded; 
sanitary annexes were being improved and beds were being 
respaced with wardrobes in between. As a result of this 
modernization process, each unit was requiring more room, 
or, conversely, the amount of room available was being spaced 
out between fewer men. In one barracks, for instance, 
which had formerly held 900, it was found, after moderniza. 
tion, that only 700 men could be taken. 

The next task was to forecast where the Militia could be 
fitted in. It was known that Reservists were being called 
up this summer; that depots would have to be emptied 
and that a “summer programme” would have to be insti- 
tuted. (By a “summer programme” is understood men 
going into tents, though naturally they have to be out of 
tents by winter.) 

In Aldershot it was clear there would be no room, physi- 
cally, for taking in such a large increase in personnel without 
building over recreation grounds or parade grounds—and 
this was ruled out. Each infantry battalion would have to 
take in from 300 to 400 more men. Each artillery unit 
from 100 to 200 more. With this increase it meant 
that every battalion would be occupying the space of 
almost two barracks. Every nook and cranny had to be 
explored by the Army engineers in order to discover space 
for expanding barracks. Even so, it meant that in this 
Command new additional barracks for four whole battalions 
would have to be built outside the immediate Aldershot 
area. 

And this was only half the problem. Sites had to be 
found in addition for a Royal Army Service Corps Militia 
Depot and a Royal Army Medical Corps Depot and for 
two Anti-Aircraft Depots. Quite apart from the finding 
of suitable sites for the building of the actual depots, 
the enormous expansion has meant, in a highly centralised 
Command such as this, a great strain being thrown 
on water, gas, sanitation and electricity supplies, all of 
which have had to be reorganized to meet the extra demands. 

I have seen barracks erected at Crookham by July 15th 
on ground which consisted of ploughed fields on May 10th. 
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These barracks house 1,000 men of the Royal Army Service 
Corps Militia. The amenities of these barracks have been 
described sufficiently elsewhere. They comprise dormitories, 
with radiators and electric light between each bed, plugs for 
wireless sets, wardrobes for each man with coathangers, etc. ; 
drying rooms, hot and cold showers, bathrooms ; kitchens with 
hot plates 48 feet long, and patent tea-boiling apparatus, and 
automatic plate-washing machinery. Small wonder that an 
officer said : ““ When I saw them for the first time, I very nearly 
passed out. The sergeant who was with me could only say 
‘Blimey,’ and when he had said that several times, he said 
‘Strike me pink!’” Yet these barracks, along with cook- 
houses, gymnasia, sergeants’ messes, miniature rifle ranges 
and parade grounds, were ready by July 15th. 

If the Press, taken as a whole, has completely ignored 
this mechanical achievement of the Army—preferring to 
concentrate on the inconvenience of those camps where the 
buildings are not yet complete (through the fault of the civil 
contractors)—so, too, it has ignored the hardships which 
the introduction of conscription has imposed on the Regular 
troops. Units lately returned from gruelling conditions in 
Palestine and the Far East have been ordered to abandon 
their barracks for the discomforts of canvas or inferior hut- 
ments in order that militiamen may have accommodation. 
Officers and N.C.O.s have been recalled from Egypt, from 
Singapore, from the West Indies, and from many another 
good job at home and abroad, often at a moment’s notice, in 
order to work day and night to get the Militia into training. 
There is an undeniable justification for grumbling among the 
Regular Army at this. Some of the complaints, as, for 
example, that barrack-room damages need not be paid by the 
Militia (though Regulars must do so), will have to be considered. 

The Army authorities have been placed, it must be 
admitted, in an awkward position. It would have been 
ludicrous had they ordered barracks to be constructed for 
the Militia which were not of the most modern design ; to 
have done so would have been tantamount to putting new 
wine into old bottles. Yet the construction of these super- 


_ barracks, and now the news of the extra messing allowance 
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for militiamen, has indubitably given rise to some feeling of 
soreness among Regulars. 

And then there were the Reservists. Here was a good 
cudgel for the Press with which to belabour the Government, 
The Reservists complain that they were called up, leaving 
good jobs and their homes, in the belief that they were to 
be refreshed in training, only to find that they are being 
employed on “ housemaid’s ”’ fatigues on behalf of the Militia. 
Few of the Reservists have seen the inside of barracks, having 
to be billeted for the greater part under canvas. They have 
been issued with one lot of overalls, and have nothing to 
change into when these get wet. Yet the Press, in its 
anxiety to record every reaction of a militiaman in wet 
weather, ignored completely this aspect, upon which intelligent 
criticism might have been valuable. 

Nor has this been the only damage effected by the publicity 
lavished by the British Press upon the arrangements made 
for the militiamen. Quick to seize an opportunity, the German 
Press has not been slow in labelling the Militia as the “ Five 
o'clock Tea Army,” sneeringly alleging that the youth of 
Britain is only prepared to undergo military training when it 
is presented in conditions of luxurious comfort. And sections 
of the American Press have taken the same line. They did 
not have to search hard for their ammunition. The Times, 
with an article on “The Army’s Guests,” spoke of “no 
sergeant-major’s drill ” and referred to discipline, as adapted 
for militiamen, in terms that made Regular officers wonder 
whether, prior to July 15th, the Army had been credited by 
the Press as having developed in any way since the 
Crimea. 

The fact is that the training-of the militiaman is several 
times more intensive than that of the Regular Army recruit. 
The War Office has rightly taken the view that only if the 
militiaman is comfortable, well fed and reasonably free from 
fatigues, will he be capable of undergoing the concentrated 
training necessary to turn him into a soldier in six months— 
as compared, for example, with two years in the German 
Army. 

Militiamen fall into three groups: infantry, anti-aircraft 
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gunners, and those in the specialised corps (e.g., Engineers, 
Artillery, Mechanised Cavalry, Ordnance, R.A.S.C., R.A.M.C., 
etc.). During the first two months, infantry go to the 
regimental depots, the Regular recruits, who are normally 
trained at the depots, having all been sent to the Regular 
battalions to do their training there. Anti-aircraft gunners 
are housed in specially erected camps, while Engineers and 
those of the other corps have to squeeze into barracks along 
with the Regulars (though in separate barrack rooms). In 
the last category there are some exceptions. At Crookham, 
near Aldershot, there is, for example, the special depot camp 
for the Royal Army Service Corps Militia, whose modern 
equipment I have described. It will be observed in passing 
how difficult it is to pass judgment on the housing of the 
Militia, when some are accommodated in Regular barracks 
erected at the close of the Crimean War, others in ordinary 
Infantry depots, others under canvas pending the erection 
of barracks, and others already in the new “luxury” 
hutments. 

Militiamen posted to the Infantry are trained in three 
phases of two months each. The first, at the regimental 
depot, concentrates on general military training—enough drill 
and weapon training to enable them to take their place in the 
ranks of a training company, together with lectures on interior 
economy, regimental history, discipline, etc. For the second 
phase, the militiamen move to the Regular battalion, there 
to do “ individual training ’—when those who are skilled in 
civil life, or show signs during training of becoming skilled, 
will receive training in specialised tasks, signallers, Bren- 
carrier personnel, motor-drivers, etc. These first four months 
are devoted to the basic training of the soldier. With the 
Infantry, he learns—apart from physical training and drill 
—the rifle, bayonet, light machine-gun, anti-tank rifle, 
mortar, grenade, the use of ground, tactics, map-reading, 
anti-gas, and digging and wiring. Weapon training and field- 
craft between them account for rather more than half the 
total number of periods. 

Recruits for the Regular Army are of such a lamentably 
low educational standard (total illiterates are not unknown) 
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that educational classes fill a considerable proportion of their 
training at the depot. There is no “education ”’ required for 
the Militia, and the omission of these classes has enabled 
much more intensive—and interesting—amilitary training to be 
included. At the end of these four months they will have fired 
the range courses and reached the standard of individual 
training required of the Regular soldier at the end of his 
first year. 

In the final two months the bulk of the militiamen will 
be absorbed in the ranks of the battalion itself, and will be 
doing platoon and company training and a few battalion 
exercises. This part of the work is what the Army calls 
“collective”? training. Having gained confidence in the 
handling of their weapons and in themselves, they now learn 
to work as members of an ever-widening team. Those picked 
out as potential officers will also be doing a special course, at 
the end of which they will have reached approximately the 
standard laid down for second lieutenant in the Territorial 
Army. 

So much for training—in theory. According to the 
programme, militiamen are occupied for 44 hours a week. 
In reality they are kept at it from six in the morning until 
six at night. Militiamen have told me that for the first few 
weeks they averaged 64 hours’ work. They have no grievance 
against the Army for this, but they do complain that the 
Press accounts published beforehand gave a false impression 
of the life they were to lead. Nothing has been gained by 
painting Army life, as “‘ adapted’ to the Militia, as a kind 
of holiday camp. Many militiamen who had seriously con- 
sidered enlisting in the Regular Army if it were anything like 
the accounts that had appeared in the Press on the Militia, | 
received a rude shock during their first week in the Militia. 
Was it necessary to give this Sunday-school-treat picture of 
the life that the Militia would lead ? It was, of course, the 
obvious angle for the reporter of the popular paper. But one 
cannot help wondering what would have been the effect if an 
appeal had been made on the Garibaldi lines: “I offer 
neither pay, nor quarters, nor provisions ; I offer hunger, 
thirst, forced marches, battles, and death. Let him who 
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loves his country in his heart, and not with his lips only, follow 


” 


me. 
Hunger used to be the best recruiting sergeant for the 


Army. To-day it is Hitler. The Militia have been called 
up, not because the Englishman’s antipathy towards con- 
scription has altered fundamentally, but as an abnormal 
measure in abnormal times to resist a menace, more evil than 
any that has faced us before. Many militiamen, writing from 
their units, have used such words as “ If Hitler comes, he’ll 
find a surprise awaiting him.” These remarks the public 
have not been allowed to read. It seems a pity. The New 
Model Army of Cromwell fought the better for being inspired 
with a fanatical zeal. 

In the actual organisation of the Militia, the chief regret 
must be that over 50 per cent. of those called up should have 
to be posted to the anti-aircraft brigades. Manning an 
anti-aircraft gun is sedentary soldiering, capable of being 
carried out by oldish men, with little call on initiative and 
enterprise. Jt seems a fearful waste of these militiamen, young, 
virile, enthusiastic, that they be used for this task. 

The after-training of the militiamen is a problem whose 
complications have not yet been fully appreciated. As it 
stands, the militiaman has a choice, on the completion of his 
six months’ training, of either serving three and a half years 
with the Territorials (with a fortnight’s annual camp), or of 
being called up every summer for three weeks’ training. 
What of the militiaman who has done his training, say, with 
a Tank battalion, and returns home to a district where there 
are no Tank Territorials? It is the after-training which is 
going to create more changes in civil life than the actual 
period of service with the Militia. The night schools are 
going to be very seriously threatened. The voluntary youth 
movements, Scouts, Boys’ Brigade, and so on, are going to see 
changes. There can be no doubt that the well-trained pro- 
duct of the Scouts and Boys’ Brigade will be along the élite 
of the militiamen, providing many potential leaders. Yet, 
unless the authorities of these movements take steps, they 
will find their activities seriously curtailed by their good lads 
going to the Militia—and not returning. The Army, unlike 
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the Navy and Royal Air Force, which were quick to realise 
the value of having Rover Scout units among their men, hag 
turned its face against granting facilities of grouping. Will 
this policy be reversed? What the militiaman wants js 
somewhere to spend his week-end, particularly the Sunday, 
Invitations to private homes, would be more appreciated 
than anything else, as supplying that contact with civil life 
which the Militiaman, unlike the Regular, has never wished 
to turn his back on. 

More nonsense has been written on the “ Public Schoolboy 
in the Ranks” and the alleged hardships that peers’ sons 
must endure in their military training than on any other 
aspect of Militia training. The peer’s son, so we were given 
to understand, coming as he did from a life of comfort, would 


find things very much harder than the labourer. He finds it, { 


of course, very much easier. From the age of nine he has 
become accustomed to spend long periods away from home, 
at schools more or less Spartan in regime, rising early and 
working hard, and eating food generally of no higher quality 
than provided for troops. That he is accustomed to discipline 
goes also without saying. But the popular Press, with their 
tales of Rolls-Royces depositing young aristocrats at the gates 
of Militia depots on July 15th, and of the urgency of their 
receiving no preferential treatment, appeared to have for- 
gotten for the moment the existence of such institutions as 
the Public Schools. 

I have spoken with some of the militiamen who were at 
Public Scheols or Universities. One of these, a Cambridge 
B.A., and the only fellow in his unit to have had a secondary 
education, told me how his N.C.O. on one occasion had 


inadvertently addressed him as “ Sir,” and could have bitten | 


his tongue out the moment after! Militiamen were making 
friends, he said, with a rapidity he had not imagined possible. 
‘** Who’s your chum ? ” was a question frequently asked. His 
minor complaints were of the non-provision of handkerchiefs, 
of the exceeding blackness of Army tea, of a wireless set in 
his barrack-room permanently churning out Radio Luxem- 
burg programmes at full volume, of the refusal of his fellow- 
militiamen to accept any other explanation of his antecedents 
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than that he was a school-teacher ; of being completely ex- 
hausted by night-time. His colonel had asked him to report 
confidentially to him on any developments in his barrack- 
room, and to inform him of any suggestions for improvements 
—an agreement which would lead to more than a little trouble 
if it were to become known in the unit. 

Of his N.C.O.s he—and others like him—was loud in 
praise. The N.C.O.s themselves had obviously been care- 
fully chosen. Now they in turn were equally carefully select- 
ing those among the militiamen who had the qualities of 
leaders. The N.C.O.s had frankly admitted their astonish- 
ment that the Militia should be absorbing their training with 
such swiftness. The Regulars, contrary to what he had 
expected, had treated him and his fellow-militiamen with 
friendliness and interest. It was the civil population of the 
garrison town who had turned down their noses, in cafés 
and on the streets, to the Militia. 

His greatest surprise had been at mealtime—not at the 
food itself, but at the way it had been eaten. Like animals,” 
was his description. “If a little of the discipline maintained 


on the parade-ground could be inspired at mealtime, the 


dining-hall would be less of a bear-garden,” was another’s 
comment. No militiamen have feared the period of their 
service as have working class mothers. 

Will the Militia be a process of levelling up, or levelling 
down? Will its general effect be to coarsen the young man ? 
To these questions it is too early to give an answer. 
Too much, in its effect on the nation’s manhood, should 
not be expected of the introduction of conscription. The 
young Frenchman appears able to survive two years’ military 
training and still remain an individualist. While in 
Scandinavia the youth is not tall and virile by virtue of his 
military service ; he is that before he becomes a soldier. 

Read again Donald Hankey’s A Student in Arms. 
“We wanted to understand the working-man. But to do 
this we must live, work, drink, sleep with him. Enlisting 
meant living on terms of absolute equality with the very men 
whom we wanted to understand. We enlisted. In the barrack- 
room we certainly achieved intimacy, but the elemental 
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realities were distinctly disappointing. Cleaning greasy cook. 
ing-pots, scrubbing floors, and drilling produced no thrills, 
They simply bored us. The life of the barrack-room is dull 
and petty. In point of fact, it bears the same relation to 
ordinary working-class life as salt-water baths do to the sea, 
There is no risk of losing your job and starving. Your bread 
and margarine are safe, whatever happens. To understand 
the working-man it is not enough to live with him in barracks, 
You must know him at his work.” 

For the virtues of the Militia, apart from its purely 
military significance, we must seek elsewhere. If the Militia 
can bridge that curious gulf which has always existed in this 
country between soldier and civilian, if it can lead to a greater 
appreciation—in peace-time—of those who dedicate the best 
years of their lives to the service of their country, then we 
may yet have something for which to thank Germany. 


G. DicKkson. 
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THE CZECHS AND THE “ PROTECTORATE ” 


Ar the end of the war, the British Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd 
George, sent to the President of Czechoslovakia a telegram, 
praising the military help the Czechoslovak legions had given 
to the Allies in the War. The telegram ended as follows :— 
“Your people rendered an inestimable service to Russia and 
the other Allied Powers in their struggle for the liberation of 
the world from despotism. We shall never forget it.” 

On October 3, 1938, the British Prime Minister, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, trying to justify the Munich agreement, 
expressed his hope “ that under the new system of guarantee 
the new Czechoslovakia will find greater security than she 
has ever known in the past.” And three days later he 
declared : “‘ To accuse us of having betrayed the Czechoslovak 
State is simply preposterous. What we did was to save 
her from annihilation and to give her a chance of new life as a 
new State, which involves the loss of territory and fortifica- 
tions, but may perhaps enable her to enjoy in the future and 
develop a national existence under a neutrality and security 
comparable to that which we see in Switzerland to-day.” 

In March, 1939, the Premier’s hope had failed. On March 15 
German troops entered Czechoslovak territory in order to 
incorporate its western part—Bohemia and Moravia—with 
eight million Czechs in the German Reich, and to take directly 
under the Reich’s protection its eastern province—Slovakia— 
with 2} millions of Slovaks. 

After three centuries of Habsburg domination, Czecho- 
slovakia recovered her liberty in 1918. In 1939, after 
20 years of free and independent life, she came under the 
brutal supremacy of the Nazi regime. 

I do not want to go back to those events of September 
and October, 1938, and of March, 1939. I want to give a 
brief outline of the present situation of my country and thus 
to bear testimony to the hardships of my unfortunate 
countrymen who have to live in this new annex to Nazi 
land. 
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What is, to begin with, the present legal and _ politica] 
status of the former Czechoslovakia ? 

First of all we have to realize that there is a difference 
between Bohemia and Moravia on one side and Slovakia 
on the other side while Carpathian Ruthenia was occupied 
by Hungarian troops and became, with the silent consent 
of Germany, an integral part of Hungary in March. 

According to Herr Hitler’s decree of March 16, Bohemia 
and Moravia became, as a “ Protectorate,’ an autonomous 
part of the Reich’s territory. The “ Protectorate” has to 
carry out its duties in full harmony with the political, military 
and economic necessities of the Reich. The President of the 
“ Protectorate” enjoys the privileges of a head of a State, 
but to keep his office he must have the full confidence of the 
Reich’s Chancellor. In other words, he is a nominee of 
Hitler. My country has also been given a kind of Govern- 
ment. But each member must be confirmed by the Reich’s 
Protector, and this confirmation can be cancelled at any 
time. The Reich’s Protector is omnipotent. He has to be 
informed of all measures taken by the Government and is 
empowered to appoint counsellors to it. He may raise 
objections against any measures and issue any vetos that 
might prove necessary. No law, no decree, no act whatever 
can be issued without the Protector’s assent ; even a judicial 
decision may not be executed against his will. The Reich’s 
Government can issue laws valid also in the Protectorate’s 
territory, and is empowered to take measures that might 
prove necessary for the maintenance of security and order. 
It can transfer to the Reich’s authorities any branch of the 
Protectorate’s administration. Foreign affairs have been 
taken over by the German diplomatic and consular agents. 
All our means of communication are under direct and imme- 
diate supervision and control of Germany. Our army has 
been disbanded, and German garrisons have been placed 
all over the country where they live at the cost of the Czechs. 

As to Slovakia, her position is slightly different from that 
of Bohemia and Moravia. When the Slovaks, ordered by 
Berlin, had separated, on March 14, from the Czechoslovak 
Republic and created their own “ independent” State, they 
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had to ask—under the pressure of an imminent Hungarian 
invasion—for the Chancellor’s military assistance. The 
Germano-Slovak treaty, which was signed a few days later, 
put Slovakia under permanent German protection and 
empowered the Reich to keep its troops in Slovakia. Slovakia 
undertook to adapt her foreign policy to German aims. 
Slovakia is not yet an integral part of the Reich, but forms a 
separated entity. And she has even five diplomatic missions 
of her own, in those countries which have until now recognized 
the new Slovak State, where some of my Slovak colleagues 
of the former Czechoslovak Ministry for Foreign Affairs are 
at work. 

Summing up what has already been said of the legal and 
political status of different parts of the former Czechoslovak 
Republic : 

1. Bohemia and Moravia, which the Germans declare to be a 

“ Protectorate,” are an integral part of the German Reich. 

2. The label of “ Protectorate ”” may be best attached to Slovakia. 
3. Carpathian Ruthenia is an ordinary province of Hungary. 


But underneath this exterior, what are the real conditions 
in the “‘ Protectorates ”’ ? 

First of all, in Bohemia and Moravia. 

Here the Reich has made full use of all possibilities given 
by the Chancellor’s decree creating the so-called Protectorate. 
Many high Reich officials have been appointed to Ministries 
and other offices of importance. The Ministry for National 
Defence and that for Foreign Affairs are, of course, super- 
fluous and have been liquidated. The private properties of 
those Czechoslovak diplomatic and consular agents who have 
not handed over their offices to the Germans are being con- 
fiscated and their relatives at home are in constant danger. 
German officials have been appointed to the Ministry of 
Interior. 

As soon as the military occupation was accomplished, the 
Gestapo set to work. The number of political prisoners, 
many of whom are sent to new concentration camps, is 
estimated to exceed 10,000 persons. Most of the political 
leaders of the nation, however, have not been arrested, as 
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the Gestapo does not want the persecution to be too con. 
spicuous. But in Pilsen, the famous Czech brewery town, 
where the civil population made several serious attacks 
on German soldiers and the assailants could not be discovered, 
100 prominent citizens, among them the former mayor, were 
arrested. And in Prague the Gestapo took recently in 
custody a number of high officials of the Ministry of Agri. 
culture, all of whom had been members of the Land Reform 
Office. This office had settled over 300,000 smallholders on 
large estates. As these estates, however, had formerly 
belonged to landowners and aristocrats of German origin, who 
had of course been paid for their land, the Sudeten German 
Fiihrer, Konrad Henlein, claimed that the land reforms 
should be abolished. And the imprisonment of those who 
took part in the land reform followed. It is understood that 
the arrested officials will be charged with “bribery and 
corruption.” 

The day of the German invasion was the last day of the 
freedom of Press, of association, and all other attributes of 
our democratic constitution. In the first weeks after the 
Nazi occupation the Czech announcer in the Prague broad- 
casting station had to read his news bulletins with an SS. 
Nazi’s revolver aimed at his breast. No article can be 
published without being passed by the Censor. Even the 
works of many Czech classical authors are not allowed to be 
exhibited in bookshop windows and are removed from school 
libraries. 

The econgmic consequences of the Nazi rule are sufficiently 
known from the reports of the British newspapers, Reviews 
and Broadcasting stations. Leading positions in Czech 
industry and commerce are being taken by Germans; and 
our economic life is being progressively Germanised. The 
country has been systematically robbed of its rich stores of 
food, raw materials and other supplies. It is estimated 
that Hitler’s material booty from Czechoslovakia is 25 millions 
of pounds of gold reserve, 300 millions of pounds of finished 
goods, not to speak of immense industrial and agricultural 
resources. German soldiers and officials, the Gestapo and 
other parasites are buying and eating up all they can get. 
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They fell upon our restaurants and shops like hungry wolves 

last March. I have seen myself in one of our best hotels in 

Prague high officers of the German Army who ordered big 
rtions of butter and ate it with spoons like ice-cream. 

Nevertheless, the Nazis have sent to Prague and other 
Czech towns a few food-relief wagons in order to distribute 
food to the poor Czech people who—as the Nazis declared— 
were underfed! What a touching attention! They have 
robbed us of stores and provisions worths hundreds of millions 
of pounds and given us in exchange a few hundred pounds’ 
worth of their gulasch, a kind of curried beef of doubtful 
quality. And now, I understand, the respective towns have 
received bills asking them to pay for the distributed food. 

What intention had they in doing so? It is clear from 
the following scene I happened to see at a German gulasch- 
kitchen in Prague. A German soldier asked a little Czech 
schoolgirl, who was anxious to see the strange things that 
were happening, to show him how she prayed at home. 
When the girl had folded her hands, another soldier took 
quickly a picture of her. And a few days later I saw in a 
magazine the photo of the same child standing and praying 
before the German gulasch-kitchen under the inscription: 
Czech girl begging for dinner at the kitchen of the Social 
Service of the National Socialist Party. An excellent system 
of propaganda, isn’t it ? 

In Slovakia it is somewhat better*. The Slovaks still 
have their army, although all airplanes and most of the heavy 
arms have been taken away by the German troops. They 
have also diplomatic representation consisting of five lega- 
tions. And the Reich does not interfere with their internal 
administration so much as in the “ Protectorate.” But 
even here the situation is gradually growing worse, from 
the economic point of view. Under these circumstances, 
what is the attitude of the Czech people ? 

When I have spoken with Englishmen lately, I have been 
overwhelmed with questions concerning our present attitude. 
Many of my English friends wanted to know whether there 


*This was written before the Nazis had tightened their grip on Slovakia 
by the agreement of August 18. 
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are incidents, such as bomb explosions, and how many 
suicides there have been. They seemed to be rather dis. 
appointed when I replied that only some of our Jews are 
committing suicide, whilst the Czechs seldom take their own 
lives: that there are very few “incidents” and that they 
can by no means be considered as organised and premeditated 
actions, being mostly an immediate reaction of feeling to 
some rough German provocation; that the only incident 
English newspapers have reported was—as far as I know— 
inspired by the Germans themselves, who wanted to get proof 
of anti-Jewish feelings in Bohemia. It occurred in former 
Masonic lodges. 

No, the Czechs have no fancy for the coarse romanticism 
of terror, anarchy, explosive bombs and infernal machines, 
The Czechs are realists and utilitarians. They do not commit 
acts of violence out of anger or hatred. And they know 
very well that in the present conditions no terroristic activity 
would do any good to their people or to their national cause. 

Some of our friends abroad may think that the Czechs 
in the “ Protectorate ” have yielded and are becoming loyal 
subjects of the Reich. Nothing can be farther from the 
truth. No, the Czechs are not resigned. They are prepared ; 
all over the country they have already built up their secret 
organizations. The Czech people, more united than ever 
before, are clenching their fists and desperately clinging to 
their national hopes. A nation which has tasted—after 300 
years of servitude—what freedom is like, will never surrender 
to foreign sypremacy. They are ready and waiting, and as 
soon as the favourable moment comes, they will rise, united 
and undaunted, against their oppressors, and will once more 
show they are worthy of freedom and liberty. 
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CANADA’S MINERAL WEALTH 


In the last years of the nineteenth century, when men braved 
the hardships of the North to seek gold in the Yukon, the 
world read the introduction to a new story of Empire wealth. 
A long period elapsed between the introduction and the first 
chapter ; a period during which the wheat of the West took 
public interest from the gold of the North. Tens of thousands 
crossed the Atlantic to join the thousands already engaged in 
seeking their fortunes upon plains guarded by scarlet-coated 
Mounted Policemen, and only a few remained faithful to a 
belief in the hidden treasures of vast, uninhabited lands. 
Prospectors continued to wander here and there, disciples of 
hope and heroes of an unsung epic, always seeking and seldom 
finding, but the few rewarded were the authors of the first 
chapter of the new story. 

Forty years after the famous “ Trail of ’98,” mining has 
developed into one of Canada’s leading industries. But the 
days of the Yukon have passed, those adventurous days of 
dance-halls and their parasites, of fortunes won by toil and 
lost by chance, and in their place have come prosaic days of 
scientific mining. 

As tin, iron and coal have been great factors in the develop- 
ment of Great Britain, and as the gold of California, the copper 
and iron of Michigan, and the coal of Pennsylvania have played 
their part in the progress of the United States, so Canada’s 
future will be dependent no less upon her mineral resources. 
The extent of these resources is as yet unknown, but there 
have been ample indications that they are vast and diversified. 

In 1936 the mines of Canada produced to the value of 
$361,919,372, or £200,000 per day for each day in the year. 
Eighteen metals were mined, four fuels obtained from the 
ground, and twenty non-metallic minerals produced, exclusive 
of such structural materials as clay products, cement, lime, 
and stone. The value of 1936 exports in nickel, copper, lead 
and zinc alone totalled $100,855,390. 

As the greatest producer of non-ferrous base metals in 
the world, it is estimated that Canada’s production has 
reached the value of $175,000,000, and about 90 per cent. 
is exported. But progress is by no means confined to non- 
ferrous base metals. The value of mineral production in 
Canada for the first six months of 1937 is estimated at 
$215,382,814, or nearly $50,000,000 greater than for the 
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same period in 1936, and Canadian mines will pay some 
$105,000,000 in dividends this year. This production 
includes 7,000,000 tons of coal and 1,062,046 barrels of crude 
petroleum. A few months ago the daily production of crude 
petroleum from the Turner Valley, Alberta, amounted to 
5,000 barrels. In a few months it will be trebled. 


About the year 1900 an intrepid exploration party prepared 
a report upon certain geological features which it had noted 
in the vicinity of a northern lake, known as the Great Bear, 
and covering an area about a quarter the size of England, 
Years later this report was read by a Mr. G. A. La Bine, who 
was sufficiently interested to start out in 1930 upon one of 
the first mineral exploration flights. It was an almost 
unknown area over which he flew, but he was greatly impressed 
with its possibilities and returned the following year for a 
more thorough investigation. There, upon the shores of 
Great Bear Lake, 1,500 miles by water and 800 miles by air 
from the nearest railhead, La Bine found silver, and 
indications of the far more important substance known as 
pitchblende. 

Some years prior to 1930 there was a rumour current to 
the effect that the north shore of Lake Superior contained 
deposits of pitch-blende. To La Bine, as well as to most 
Canadian prospectors, this ore was unknown, but where 
others were contented in their ignorance, La Bine joined a 
friend in sending a considerable sum of money to Germany 
for the purchase of a specimen. His thoroughness had not 
only personal rewards, but it resulted in an augmentation 
of national wealth, and a very decided boon to medical 
science. 

Production was a very long way from discovery, and many 
difficulties had to be overcome before the products of the 
Great Bear Lake area could be placed upon the world market. 
The Department of Mines at Ottawa came to the assistance of 
Eldorado Mines. Ore was tested, a production technique 
was worked out, and when the results had been demonstrated 
the financial difficulties were overcome. The services of a 
Belgian physicist, who had worked under the Curies in Paris; 
were obtained, a mill was built, a refinery constructed a few 
miles from Toronto, and Eldorado came to the stage of 
production, with its silver left to await further plans. 

The results of production were momentous, for the ore 
was rich. Whereas it was said that 40 tons of ore from 
the Belgian Congo were required to produce a gram of 
radium, Eldorado required but 64 tons. There are valuable 
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by-products as well. With every gram of radium Eldorado 
produces between 7,500 and 8,000 lbs. of uranium. With 
a production of 2} grams per month, Canada leaped from 
non-production to the world’s second largest producer, 
with every probability of soon holding first place. La Bine’s 
thoroughness and energy, when combined with Federal 
scientific aid, have done all this and more, for Canada’s 
increase Of world supply reduced the cost of a gram from 
$70,000 to as low as $25,000. Eldorado will now consider 
its resources in silver. 

There is an ever-increasing demand for nickel. Although 
popular opinion attributes these requirements to rearmament, 
and although armour plate and big gun construction do use 
up some of the world supply, it has been estimated that not 
more than 5 per cent. is utilised for warlike purposes. Motor 
cars, trucks, buses, railway cars, steamships, aeroplanes, and 
radios were the great users of the 96,369 short tons of nickel 
produced in 1936, and Canada gave 88 per cent. of the 1936 
production, her exports of nickel for that year amounting 
to $44,594,300 in value. World nickel production in 1937 
exceeded 130,000 tons, and Canada’s nickel mines produce 
$100,000,000 worth of metals, including subsidiaries such as 
silver, gold, and copper. Platinum metals, too, are largely a 
by-product of nickel-copper production. During 1936 there 
were five Canadian companies engaged in the nickel-copper © 
industry, two being the largest producers in the world. It 
is estimated that International Nickel Company will produce 
110,000 short tons during this year, thereby increasing to a 
great extent the wealth which it circulated last year when it 
spent some $47,500,000 for wages, supplies, equipment and 
other requirements. It gave employment to thousands of 
Canadians and to many people in Great Britain as well, and 
to a large extent its profits are retained within the Empire, 
where the main proportion of its shares are owned. 

Of the non-metallic minerals, except fuels, produced in 
Canada asbestos is by far the most important, and in the 
mining and processing of domestic ores only Canada holds 
second place. Total production during 1936 amounted to 
307,000 tons, but the first six months of 1937 showed an 
increase with 197,000 tons, valued at $6,678,083. The 
United States buy the largest amount, and the demand is 
increasing. 

Second place may likewise be claimed by Canada in the 
production of domestic zinc ore, although Belgium actually 
produces more by the treatment of imports. During 1936 
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Canada exported zinc to the value of $9,315,000. Production 
during the first seven months of 1937 amounted to 208,201,739 
Ibs., compared with 192,645,893 lbs. for the same period in 
the previous year. 

Third in world production of copper, Canada’s 1936 
exports were valued at $36,501,650. The first six months of 
1937 saw a production amounting to 243,919,406 lbs., and 
with dormant mines now operating the last months of the 
year recorded a substantial increase. 

There are one hundred and twenty-eight Canadian gold 
mines in operation. Thirteen more are being constructed, 
Of those in operation, there are fifty-five in Ontario, forty-one 
in British Columbia, seventeen in Quebec, ten in Nova Scotia, 
and five in Manitoba. Some of these mills are very large; 
many are very small; and as assay value varies with each 
mine, and even with levels in a mine, a statement of the 
number of mills really means but little. However, there are 
many paying very substantial dividends, and public interest 
centres upon others which are potential dividend payers. 
Prospects, too, are frequently of very great market interest 
for the less conservative, but although they must always be 
speculative whilst in the prospective stage, there are many 
producing gold mines which are rated as sound investments. 
Last August the Royal Canadian Mint at Ottawa received 
about fourteen tons of gold bullion. All Canadian gold 
producers sell to the Royal Canadian Mint, the rate of pay- 
ment being determined by the world market value, converted 
into Canadian funds at the average daily exchange for the 
week in which the gold is received. From the price paid to 
the producer small charges are deducted for melting, assaying, 
refining, and marketing. 

Canada ranks fourth in world production of lead from 
native ore, the value of her 1936 exports being $10,444,400. 
The first seven months of 1937 showed an increase of 8} per 
cent. in production, and it is estimated that the year’s total 
amounted to 400,000,000 lbs. Belgian and German pro- 
duction is higher, but in both cases ore and concentrates are 
imported to swell production totals. Likewise the fourth 
largest producer of gypsum and silver, sub-Arctic wealth in 
the latter metal may yet alter this standing. 

Canada imports bauxite from British Guiana and cryolite 
from the west coast of Greenland. Seven tons of raw material 
are worked by electrical power sufficient to supply an average 
Canadian home with light, heat, and power for twenty-five 
years. The result is one ton of aluminium. 
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During 1936 Canada sent $11,498,482 worth of aluminium 
to fifty-six different countries, the largest amount going to 
the United Kingdom. But although this represents the 
fourth largest amount in world production, Canada is the 

essor of the necessary electrical power only, and must 
depend upon the importation of the raw material. Never- 
theless, the raw material, without cheap electrical power, 
would be of little value for the production of aluminium 
which nations could afford to buy. 

Miners are the highest paid class of workers in the Dominion 
—the average wage being estimated at $150 per month. 
Many get more, but miners’ benefits do not end with their 
pay cheques. The greatest possible attention is paid to health 
and safety, but if a man is injured he receives, under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, a large proportion of his pay 
whilst incapacitated. Companies, too, have various schemes 
of insurance, in some cases the costs being met in part by 
the insured, and in other cases being wholly met by the 
company. 

In the development of Canada’s mines, transportation 
difficulties are great, for vast stretches of land must be crossed 
between the populated centres of the South and the mineral 
wealth of the North. Roads have been built, but their con- 
struction is slow and expensive work, and they cannot be 
offered to centres of doubtful mining success. Hence there 
are mines which are forced to depend almost entirely upon 
air transportation. Air bases are found along the Northern 
railway lines, and the prospector can arrange to have his 
supplies brought to him by aeroplane, to be delivered at 
specified places and set dates. 

A pioneer flight, for commercial purposes, was made down 
the Mackenzie River from Northern Alberta in 1922, but it 
was not until three years later that the first successful use of 
aircraft for mining purposes was made, when personnel and 
supplies were flown into a mining area. By 1927 aircraft 
had found a permanent place in the mining activities of 
Canada. The carrying of passengers and supplies was soon 


extended to the transportation of equipment, a diamond drill 


being sent to a mine in Manitoba by air in 1927. Now such 
feats are common. Mining camps, when opened, must often 
depend entirely upon aircraft for fresh food, express, mail and 
passenger service, and an aeroplane is frequently used as an 
ambulance to bring the sick and injured from the North to 
a hospital perhaps hundreds of miles away. 


There is more freight carried by air in Canada than in 
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any other country in the world. During 1936 commercial 
and provincially owned Canadian aircraft carried 25,387,719 
lbs. of freight and express, by far the greatest amount being 
borne by unsubsidised commercial aircraft. During the same 
year 115,834 passengers were carried for a total of 7,100,401 
miles. 


The aircraft used are modern. Mackenzie Air Service, 
one of the many companies, has one 200-mile-an-hour Beech. 
craft, and a Fairchild with a cruising speed of 180 miles an 
hour, amongst its equipment. All of its aircraft are fitted 
with two-way ground communication, and the company head. 
quarters are in touch with all machines, whilst flying, by 
utilising various northern radio stations of the Royal Canadian 
Corps of Signals. The air services can operate practically 
the whole year, but owing to the severe weather encountered 
operation is not without many difficulties. Wheel under. 
carriage aeroplanes are unsuitable for use owing to the 
general nature of the country. Seaplanes are used in summer 
and ski-planes in winter. The selection of skis has necessi- 
tated much experimenting, whilst engine pre-heating presents 
an even greater problem owing to intense cold and lack of 
hangars. The normal method of pre-heating is to warm the 
oil separately, the engine being heated with gasoline blow- 
torches under a specially designed engine cover reaching to 
the ice. Necessary pre-heating equipment is always carried 
with aircraft, but the method is not satisfactory, constitutes 
a fire hazard, and decreases the pay load. Time will 
undoubtedly find better means of preparing the engine for 
northern winter flying. 


An interesting case of time saved by flying was told to me 
recently by a Toronto broker. Whilst in a northern town 
business required him to pay a two-hour visit to a mine some 
miles away, which could be reached by rail. As the day was 
Friday, the train would take him to the mine by 4 p.m., but 
would not bring him back until Monday. Instead of leaving 
by train Friday morning, he flew in, attended to his business, 
was back in town by 4 p.m. the same day, and that evening 
was on his way to Toronto. 

About fifteen years ago the aeroplane began assisting the 
prospector by aerial photography. Since that time the 
Department of National Defence, in co-operation with the 
Bureau of Geology and Topography, has photographed over 
700,000 square miles of practically undeveloped country. 
During the summer of 1937 the Bureau was responsible 
for mapping and geologically surveying 45,000 square miles, 
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as well as mapping topographically, partly by air photography 
and partly by survey, 20,000 additional square miles. The 
main purpose of the geological surveys is to ascertain areas 
suitable for prospecting and to-day maps are the most 
important portion of the prospector’s equipment. 

The Bureau of Mines has a research and testing laboratory, 
fully equipped to investigate any metallurgical problems 
which may confront the miners, and in these laboratories 
have been worked out the treatment of processes for the ores 
of most of the gold mines coming into operation in the last 
few years. In 1936 designs for seventeen new gold-milling 
plants were based upon the experimental work of the Bureau, 
and processes in fifteen operating gold mines were modified 
as a result of tests which showed how losses could be reduced. 
The prospector may send a sample of mineral to the Bureau 
for a report upon its value, or the engineer or metallurgist 
of a company may journey to Ottawa to work out problems 
in the Dominion laboratories. 

The Dominion and the Provincial Governments realise, 
to a far greater extent than the average Canadian, the value 
of Canada’s mineral wealth. 


H. LoGan. 
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NATIONAL FOOTBALL POOLS 


In recent questions about football pools in the House of 
Commons, members have assumed that nine million people 
more or less spend a round £40,000,000 a year in subscriptions 
to these affairs. It need hardly be added that official answers 
will have nothing to do with statistics. The present Home 
Secretary, like all his predecessors of every complexion within 
living memory when any question of betting or gambling or 
lotteries arises, appears to have one main object in deali 
with such matters—to get rid of them as quickly as possible 
without committing himself to any sort of action. The 
reason for this attitude is obvious. The Government has a 
large proportion of supporters who see no harm in betting or 
subscribing to lotteries, and a considerable number, though 
possibly not so many, who consider these practices extremely 
immoral and degrading. Restrictive legislation would be 
violently resented by the former class, and statutes to facilitate 
by the latter. Thus there are hornets’ nests on each side, 
and the safest course is to avoid action. The official attitude 
is thus very easy to understand. Whether it is a creditable 
one is not an issue which need here be discussed. 

No new Act is needed to legalize football pools as at 
present conducted, for they are beyond all question lawful. 
This was decided in a test case by a Chancery judge, and 
there has been no suggestion that he was wrong in his law. 
The pool he had to consider may perhaps be regarded as the 
model for those now so successfully conducting their business. 
The public are invited to send forecasts of the results of 
football matches, whether League or Cup, taking place on 


particular days, together with, not a subscription, but a promise ; 


of one if the forecast does not prove the best, or one of the 
best sent in, and so fails to win a prize. 


It will be noted that this method avoids the three great) 


traps of our legislation for (1) it is not ready-money betting; 


(2) the subscribers neither “ resort” to ‘‘ a place within the) 
meaning of the Act’ nor use the street ; and (3) the element! 


of “ skill,” such as it is, in choosing the winners and stating 


the goals prevents the operation being legally classified as aj 


“lottery,” which depends on pure chance. For all practical 
purposes, of course, the distinction is one without a difference. 


Everyone knows that home teams are more likely to win) 
than away teams and, to take an example from the last) 
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season, it was safer to prophesy that Tranmere Rovers would 
Jose their matches, and Newport County would win theirs, 
than vice versa. Otherwise the winners of the odd goal, or 
the issue of a draw in evenly matched teams, may depend 
upon a puff of wind or a referee’s mistake, both outside the 
regions of prophecy. The skill required is thus of the same 
quality as that needed to pick a winner in horse-racing. 
There is an ancient story of a young lady betting at some 
races, dead against the advice of the experienced sportsman 
who was her escort, on one horse because the jockey looked a 
nice boy, on another because she liked the colours, on a third 
because it had a pretty name, etc., and steadily winning 
every time while her mentor lost. In football pools, as in 
horse or dog races, the neophyte may have continuous 
successes while the followers of ‘“‘ form” lose their money. 
If a chemist could analyse the factors making for success in 
football pools, perhaps he would place the word “ traces ”’ 
under skill.” 


After the matches have been decided, the operators of the 
pool find out the subscribers who have prophesied most 
correctly and allot the prizes accordingly. As a general rule 
they distribute 90 per cent. of the money received in prizes 
and retain 10 per cent. as a “‘ rake-off ” for themselves. They 
trust their unsuccessful subscribers to send them money 
according to the stakes they have nominated. 


There can be no reasonable doubt that the leading pools 
are honestly and straightforwardly conducted—opponents 
might say because the profits of honesty are far too handsome 
to run the risk of breaking the law for a little extra. The 
operators have to trust the subscribers to send their money 
if unsuccessful, and of course against those who fail to do so 
there is no legal remedy, for, whether the operators bet or not 


_ (a point on which there has been judicial divergence in the 


highest quarters) the subscribers certainly do so, and the 
money is in law irrecoverable. As a practical matter, the 


_ pool operators find they can make their profit by trusting 


unknown customers, whereas experience has compelled street 
and silver bookmakers to do otherwise. Perhaps the reason 


_ may be readily guessed. There are plenty of street book- 


makers, and it might be easy to bilk a score in succession. 


_ The number of pools is limited, and, the operators being 


shrewd business men, one may suppose that the unsuccessful 
customer who fails to pay not only bars himself from future 


_ prizes to be given by those he has cheated, but probably from 


the pools of all the big dealers. Thus the payment is made, 
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and the temptation to send another forecast with the money 
must be very strong indeed. In this respect the mischief, 
if such it be, of football pool betting is more insidious than 
that of ready-money betting, for there is more temptation to 
send good money after bad. Moreover a coach-and-four ig 
driven through the principle that betting must be made 
harder for the poor than for the rich. That principle was 
artfully camouflaged by the discrimination against ready. 
money betting, leaving the credit bookmaker catering for the 
well-to-do entire freedom provided he did not invite his 
customers to his office. There is actually a Ready Money 
Football Betting Act, passed at the instance of the Football 
Association, to prevent ready-money betting on the game. 
This of course does not affect the pools. 

There was a clause in the Betting and Lotteries Bill in 
1934, passed when Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was Prime 
Minister, directed against the present system of football pools, 
but it was withdrawn. It would perhaps have been as 
interesting to see official documents as to that withdrawal 
as to see the corresponding folder on the withdrawal of the 
prosecution in the Campbell case which preceded a 
Ministerial resignation. The general public, however, who 
pay Governments, are likely to see neither. Football pools, 
as they now exist, were practically unknown ten years ago, 
and it would have been easy to legislate against them. As 
things stand, perhaps it may be assumed that no Government 
will imperil its existence by attempting the violent sup- 
pression of an institution in which so many millions, mostly 
voters, take an interest. 

If forty million pounds are subscribed to football pools, 
the “ rake-off”’ at 10 per cent. is four millions. On that no 
doubt the operators pay income tax (and the more successful 
surtax) and overheads in the way of office expenses, staff, 
advertising, etc. The residue, however, must be very sub- 
stantial indeed, and even in these days of astronomical 
budgets, a Chancellor of the Exchequer would not sneer at 
so little as a million pounds, if he could get such a sum 
without any substantial opposition. 


Any Government proposal to establish national football | 


pools would of course evoke the most violent opposition from 
two sources. The first would be from: those people who 
object to “‘ recognizing vice,” “ regulating vice ’’ and “ making 


a profit out of vice,” etc., etc., and the second from the vested 
interests of the present operators. 
Dealing with the second first, it may be roundly stated 
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that these vested interests are mushroom growth and without 
any merits. The operators have found out an easy way of 
extracting money from the public which the advisers of the 
Crown practically discovered and put to use two or three 
hundred years ago. They have certainly not done the public 
any service for which they deserve compensation for loss. 


If, however, national football pools were legalized, by 
means of a Football Betting Control Board or otherwise (just 
as the operation of the national ‘“‘ Tote ”’ is legalized through 
the Racecourse Betting Control Board), it would not be 
necessary to abolish or forbid the present operations of private 
enterprize, for, by means of the post office, customers could at 
once be saved trouble and the unofficial operators undercut 
and routed. Perhaps some more ingenious person may 
devise a better scheme, but one may figure the handing-in of 
slips at post offices, their collection for the head office to 
discover the prizewinners, their return, and then their redemp- 
tion on payment of his appropriate amount by each customer. 
If a customer failed to redeem his slip, he would not be 
eligible for any prize thereafter. Thus the business would be 
transacted with the minimum of trouble, instead of customers 
having to pay two postages and for a postal order at the cost 
of an extra fourpence as a minimum. Possibly, however, the 
post office would have to make a supplementary charge of a 
penny or twopence for extra clerical work and loss of revenue 
on the present sale of stamps and postal orders for this 
purpose. 

At this point the opposition from those who place it on 
moral ground must be faced. It is formidable or is deemed 
so by those seeking to offend no class of voters—and is 
doubtless sincere. It comes from those who believe that all 
gambling and betting is immoral, and that, if it cannot be 
suppressed, at least it should receive no official countenance. 
Mid-Victorians talked of the ‘‘ Nonconformist conscience,” 
and probably a larger proportion of earnest Nonconformists 
object to betting than do Anglicans or Roman Catholics, the 
latter being on the whole very tolerant in this direction. 

It was due to such opposition that State lotteries 
were abolished rather over a hundred years ago. Vast sums 
of money had been raised by these lotteries, amongst other 
purposes for the building of the British Museum and Waterloo 
Bridge. Incidentally, the stringent laws against lotteries, 
beginning with that of William III, were passed, not for the 
sake of preserving the morals of the subjects, but to stifle 
competition with the official promotions. 
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The agitation for the abolition of State lotteries began 
about the end of the eighteenth century, and a Select Com. 
mittee was appointed to consider the matter in 1808. As to 
whether its members came to the subject with unbiased and 
judicial minds can perhaps be judged by their report. It 
ran: “ The foundation of the Lottery is so radically vicious 
that your Committee feel convinced that under no system 
of regulation which can be devised will it be possible for 
Parliament to adopt it as an efficient source of Revenue, and 
at the same time divest it from all the Evils and Calamities 
of which it has hitherto proved so baneful a source. . . Your 
Committee find that, by the effects of the Lottery, even 
under its present restrictions, idleness, dissipation and poverty 
are increased, the most sacred and confidential trusts are 
betrayed, domestic comfort is destroyed, madness often 
created, crimes which subject the perpetrator to the punish. 
ment of death are committed, and even suicide itself is 
produced—the question naturally occurs to your Committee, 
whether any pecuniary advantage, however large and 
convenient, can compensate a State for the amount of Vice 
and Misery produced by the levy of it . . . no mode of raising 
money appears to your Committee so burdensome, so per. 
nicious, and so unproductive; no species of adventure so 
known, where the chances are so great against the adven- 
turer ; none where the infatuation is more powerful, lasting, 
or destructive. In the lower classes of society the persons 
engaged, whether successful or unfortunate, are, generall 
speaking, either immediately or ultimately tempted to their 
ruin; and there is scarcely any condition of life so destitute 
or abandoned that its distresses have not been aggravated 
by this allurement to gaming, held forth by the State.” 


On such-reasoning and arguments the official lotteries 
were abolished and remain abolished, and no Government has 
ventured to hint at any kind of resurrection. The above 
rhetoric may be considered in the light of the present day. 
Ten years ago there were practically no football pools, now 
subscribers are counted by the million. The question may 
then be put whether in that period the most sacred trusts 
have been betrayed, domestic comforts destroyed, madness 
created, etc., etc., etc., by their growth? Would these 
things happen, even if the profits were transferred from 
private pockets to lighten the burden of the patient and 
long-suffering taxpayer ? The answers to both questions can 


be made in the negative without argument, and the whole , 
rhodomontade with its rolling periods treated as mere fustian. 
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Granted that gambling in sixpences is inadvisable, the entire 
report on which the abolition was based is so exaggerated 
that it is worthless. 

The argument that the Government of England should 
not “ profit from vice” can be met just as easily. No 
Cabinet Minister would venture to put it forward, for the 
riposte would be devastating. If betting be a vice, not only 
does the Government take a large slice of the profits derived 
from it in income tax and surtax from bookmakers plying 
their businesses lawfully, even up to half or more from the 
most successful, but it actually does so in the case of the 
bookie who plies his unlawful trade in the streets, and that 
without allowing him his fines as “‘ overheads.” In vain a 
leading practitioner exhibited records of thirty-five convic- 
tions, for he was held liable, as were the operators of unlawful 
“fruit”? and “ diddler” machines. So the Government 
already makes handsome profits even on unlawful “ Vice.” 
Moreover the official “‘ Tote”’ is established under Govern- 
ment auspices. The profits, it is true, go to the Racecourse 
Betting Control Board for improving the breed of horses and 
various other objects, but if a Football Betting Control 
Board were established, the profits might go to improving the 
public physique, and thus relieve the taxpayer of certain 
disbursements in that direction. If the profits were large 
enough, no doubt some Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
annex them without pretence, as with the Road Fund. 

Governments are timid, and are especially alarmed by 
noisy persons who shriek and rave like certain “ Noncon- 
formist divines”’ of a generation ago. It may be suggested 
that the object of their panic is in the present case a mere 
bogy, for this generation is far more tolerant than the last, 
and such men have not a fraction of the power of their 
predecessors. A lesson may perhaps be learnt from the 
divorce question. The opponents of divorce reform were 
implacable and resolute, and frightened successive Govern- 
ments so much for nearly thirty years that nothing was done 
until Mr. Herbert came along and proved that, with all their 
turmoil, they were powerless to prevent his Bill passing into 
law. The prophecy may here be made that the establish- 
ment of a Football Betting Control Board would be just as 
easy, and would divert millions of pounds for useful public 
purposes which are now devoted to the upkeep and profits of 
certain private businesses which should not be too tenderly 
regarded. 


ALFRED FELLOWS. 
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ON PROVENCAL ROADS 


CutTtinc Across CoUNTRY 


OnE of my early memories is that when the lawn was to be 
cut I was given the job of chasing any garden toads awa 
from danger by poking at them with a stick until they found 
asylum in the moist and thicketed borders of the tiny pool 
which we called, swaggeringly, the Serpentine. A deeply 
pious nurse profited by every such occasion to call to my 
notice the likeness to the ’and of Providence, which, seeming 
to chysten us, is really pushing us towards ’appiness and 
salvytion.” 

Our first unexpected hopping into the quiet hill-town 
region of inner Provence was urged in somewhat similar 
fashion, the prodding agencies being a howling mistral and 
the roaring traffic on Route Nationale No. 7, lineal descendant 


of the highroad which the Cesars followed in their journeys } 


from Rome into Farther Gaul and back again; to-day, the 
shortest line to or from the Riviera. 

The peak of the week-end traffic wave was passing. 
Swarms of hasty holiday-making cars dodged in and 
out of the stream of lumbering merchandise vans and 
mighty rolling tanks that smoked and thundered, dragging 
swaying trailers. And the buffeting north-westerly squalls 
seemed bent on the mischief of seizing approaching vehicles 
in one of their revolving swirls and veering them into 
collision. 

Sylvie was brought up with horses and nothing they can 
do appals her. I have seen her take quiet charge of a road- 
mess, a load of logs on a hill where the wheel-horse was down, 
tangled in the harness and his legs mixed up with the shaft, 
to the bewildered panic of the carter. She straightened it 
all out in five minutes, without cutting a leather. But 
motors are another matter. Without shifting my eyes from 
the road, I could see an occasional involuntary gesture of 
her hands which meant that she did not like it. Neither did I. 

“Look here,” I said. “We are in no hurry to get 
through. Suppose we get out of this valley of the Rhone 
into the shelter of the hills ? As I remember, there are lots 
of roads. They may be smaller, but we won’t have to share 
them with so much wind and traffic.” 

“Oh; what luck!” she laughed. “The little quiet 
country roads!’’ Sylvie is young, but she is not modern, 
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for which combination I thank God twice. Twice? No! 
Continually ! 

“Then look up the way to Vaison-la-Romaine. I believe 
it is well worth-while.” She was already studying the map. 

“There are indeed many roads,” she reported. “ It is 
like a web of the spider.” 

“The web of a spider, or a spider's web, Sylvie,” I 
corrected. It is things like this that make languages difficult. 

“ Ze veb of ae spaeder, or a spaeder’s veb,” she repeated 
conscientiously. That is, Sylvie does not really say “ze” 
and there is no way of writing phonetically in English just 
what she does say. Her “th” approaches the Provencal 
“qd,” which is subtly sibilant. They have more difficulty 
with our vowel sounds, as we have with theirs. But “w” 
is too much for them. 

“There are things to see at Sablet and at Séguret, on 
the way there,” she resumed. “It is not far now.” Then, 
as we reached Orange and circled the triumphal arch of 
Tiberius, magnificent still in spite of sad sand-blasting by 
the mistral and even sadder repairs—“‘ There! On the left, 
after that café-restaurant, the blue signboard, you see? 
‘Vaison-la-Romaine ! ” 

The noise of the traffic damped out swiftly behind us as 
if some kindly giant had laid his hand over it. The mistral 
was not so easily escaped. Nevertheless, we emerged rather 
swiftly from the region of close-set windbreaks—dense rows 
of cypresses, thick hedges of thorn, borders of standing cane 
and wattled screens of dry cane-stems—emerged into open 
fields of lavender, fennel, anise, lucerne, broom-corn and 
fodder crops whose widening spaces suggested diminishing 
fear of the fierce wind. 

The erstwhile gale, as we forged eastward towards the 
hills, was dropping to a mere gusty breeze. We passed little 
bands of sheep, a dozen or twenty, returning from pasture, 
and slipped between lines of mulbery trees, vestiges of the 
once flourishing culture of the silkworm, now nearly extin- 
guished by Japanese competition. And the sun shone and 
the road was very good. 

No wonder this land of Provence has had so many lovers ; 
she gives herself so richly, so unreservedly to anyone strong 
enough to seize and possess her. There were the unknown 
dwellers who left the flints, the cave drawings ; their shadowy 
successors who set up the dolmens and the menhirs ; after 
them the Celtiberians, Ligurians, Greeks, Phoenicians, Romans, 
Teutons, Visigoths and Ostrogoths, Saracens, Franks, ravishers 
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from the four quarters of the horizon, drawn by her beauty 
and her dowry. 

The face of the country is a palimpsest on which man 
records have been written one over the other. Two of them 
are legible even to the reader who runs (whether in his own 
car or by one of the all-penetrating local services). They are 
those of the Roman dominion, with its great open cities fearing 
no attack, concerned chiefly with luxury, leaving evidence of 
theatres, circuses, baths, temples and magnificent villas; 
and of the long turbulent era following the fall of the Empire, 
when every town was ramparted and fortified and every 
feudal lord had his grim castle of defence and offence, in 
almost perpetual war either with compatriots or outsiders, 
The gaunt skeletons of their medizval fortresses top the peaks 
and ledges everywhere. 

It was hard to call up any such picture on a summer 
afternoon in that radiant plain of the Ouvéze. Far behind 
us rose the misty blue barrier of the Cevennes. To the south, 
the fantastically jagged crest of the Dentelles, the “ lacework 
mountains.” Ahead, climbing as they receded, purple ranges 
of the lower Alps, dominated by the huge mass of Mount 
Ventoux, glowing warm violet. To the north, the low ridge 
separating the Ouveze from the Aygues (Henri Fabre’s 
country) scarcely tilted the valley floor, so flat generally that 
any clump of trees, any low-pitched Provengal roof, any 
tall hedge even, bounded the view. It was some time before 


we caught sight of Séguret, stretched long and straight on } 


an escarpment of its tower-topped hill, and then, nearer but 
lower down, Sablet. 

“ Tiens !” Sylvie cried. ‘“ That is Sablet ? It looks like 
a cloche we put over the cheese!”’ And it does, indeed, with 
its encircling rim of rampart walls ribbed with round watch- 


towers, its convex crown of massed roofs and in the very middle { 


the church-tower like a handle by which the whole thing 
might be lifted off to uncover something underneath. 

Sablet has not much military history. Perhaps its fixed 
garrison of papal troops discouraged attackers, thus sup- 
porting the argument for preparedness so often heard to-day. 
Incidentally, it was assessed for this protection in the sum 
of 383 livres a year, and when the military force was with- 
drawn it was still. required to pay the same sum annually 
to the Governor of Avignon. Given the general record of 
French taxation, it is a safe bet that it is paying it yet. 

And yet, in other directions, the good people of Sablet 
showed themselves a bit canny. 
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The pest was ravaging Provence, and the aid of Saint 
Roch was invoked to save the town, under a vow to erect a 
chapel in his honour if his intervention proved effective. He 
did his part so well, so it is said, that the disease never 
appeared. In accordance with good faith on the other part, 
the chapel was duly built and dedicated. But as the holy 
saint had been much associated with highly contagious 
diseases, his new shrine was established about half a mile 
outside the walls, in the open country—just as a precaution, 
what ? 

It did not need Sylvie’s housewifely associations of ideas 
to find the likeness of Séguret to a row of boxes on a high 
shelf. And, indeed, if I had been one of the earliest 
inhabitants, surely after puffing up to that narrow, jutting 
ledge, I should have decided that the discouragement to any 
pursuer was sufficient, and I should have pushed out along 
it, right or left, to build beside my neighbours and level 
with the gushing spring, instead of climbing higher and 
having to scramble down and up again every time a pail 
of water was needed. 

But I should have been wrong as to security. May 5th, 
1563, the Huguenots took it by night attack, killing 130 of 
the inhabitants. They tried again in 1578, but were beaten 
off. 

The little commune to-day, amongst the few who know 
it, has an interest distantly akin to that of Oberammergau. 
That is, it is the shrine of a Nativity play, a “‘ pastorale ”’ 
peculiar to itself, composed and played by its own people, 
with a certain family proprietorship in portraying certain 
characters or staging certain scenes. Unlike the pastorales 
given generally in Provence, in which the nominal theme of 
the birth of the Saviour is merely the excuse for putting on 
a folk comedy, or a popular farce, the performance given at 
Séguret retains at least the predominant character of a 
medieval mystery play ; and in spite of a strong admixture 
of (sometimes broad) local humour and allusion, it has been 
given many times in the parish church, with the consent of 
the bishop and the active encouragement of the curé. The 
ebb of population and of affection for the old order makes 
its future sadly uncertain. 

The good old parish priest, led on by Sylvie’s com- 
prehending and sympathetic response, talked so long and so 
earnestly about the matter that it was late afternoon when 
we came out of his study. The western walls of the ruined 
houses in the upper town, glowing in the level light against 
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long pools of their own shadow, looked more than ever like 
skeletons whose bleached bones, already half fallen asunder, 
would collapse into a mere heap at any touch, destroying the 
last suggestion of the living form they once bore. 

The presbytery adjoining the church is the only building 
standing in this no-man’s land of wreckage that oxtnall 
downward to the one passable street following the line of 
the ancient ramparts. Roofless, floorless, walls with gaping 
holes that were once doors or windows, walls of which frag. 
ments alone cling to a broken chimney, here and there a 
blackened beam—it might be a village in Champagne in the 
autumn of 1918. 


A young woman who was filling a big earthenware jug 


at the public fountain (spring-fed) flashed into a smile at ' 


my comparison, which she overheard. 

“ But it is not for that they are so tumbled down,” she 
explained. “‘ The war did not come here. It is the people 
themselves who did it.” 

“What people ? ” 

owners.” 

*“* But what for, name of a pipe?” 

“To get materials to build themselves some kind of a 
shelter down in the plain. What would you, Monsieur? 
The young ones will not live up here and the old ones can 
no longer climb up. They had to use what belonged to 
them already, tiles and woodwork and stone from the old 
houses, to make new ones elsewhere. And once the roof is 
gone, you know, the rest crumbles of itself.” 

“T see. And up there?” I was looking doubtfully at 
the cliff high above, topped by its stark, square, watch-tower. 

“The path is painful,” the young woman suggested, 
solicitously, “ and there is nothing after all to be seen.” 


“ Are you not tired enough already,” Sylvie urged gently, ( 


“with a morning of driving in the traffic and the mistral 
and an afternoon of clambering about these heaps of stones ? 
Shall we not go on to Vaison, to dinner and to bed ?” 

* * * 

The comfortable thing about Vaison for the ordinary 
non-erudite is the clean-cut segregation of its several epochs. 
One can identify them off-hand and speak of them with a 
sure confidence. On the northern side is the Roman city, 
or much of it, with its theatre, its baths, its forum, its villas, 
even its streets and sewers, carefully excavated and not 
overlain by any later construction. On the hill across the 
river to the south, reached by the still used Roman bridge, is 
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the old fortified town with its chateau of the twelfth century 
and its zigzag streets of ancient houses, some crumbling 
but few renovated. In between is the modern or post- 
medieval quarter. 

But Baedeker and a few travel books tell something about 
Vaison. None of them know anything about the other 
near-by fortified palaces of the bishops of Vaison and the 
Counts of Toulouse, hugely picturesque ruins at Rasteau, 
Crestet and Entrechaux, only a few miles away. 

That night the place was seething with another interest, 
sputtering as it does at the time of the February and 
November fairs, or of a road-race up Mont Ventoux, or 


' anything like that. A travelling show had arrived and was 


setting up in the public square in front of the hotel; one of 
those so-called circuses which play only in small towns and 
villages. Its two vans, placed so as to form an L, had let 
down their adjoining sides to fill the included angle with a 
kind of stage and to reveal behind a panoply of mysterious 
apparatus of magic—spheres and cylinders and covers of 
gleaming brass and nickel, rows of dangling handcuffs, chains 
with huge padlocks, knotted cords. The crier of the troupe 
was abroad with his drum, announcing after each tattoo a 
gratuitous performance for the evening, in honour of the 
town and in introduction to a three-days’ stay. 

“Too bad,” Sylvie sighed resignedly; “it is a pity. 
No beauty-sleep to-night. But what would you? That’s 
the way it is.” 

“One might as well go to the performance, what ?”’ 

“ Tf you like.” 

“ But you—that does not sing to you. Why?” 

“T don’t know. Just a feeling.” 

“Oh, well, one can always leave. And there’s nothing 
else to do. A little courage! Let’s go!” 

The first support of Sylvie’s instinctive aversion was the 
discovery that while one was indeed wholly free to stand up 
and look on from afar, the show would not begin until the 
intervening rows of board seats had been filled, at a franc 
apiece for the privilege of sitting. And then passed vendors 
of prize-packages, at a franc apiece, and hawkers of tickets 
for a petty raffle (at still another franc apiece). Next followed 
an auction of unsold tickets, for anything they would bring, 
and a drawing in which nobody got any of the higher prizes 
exhibited in advance, but everybody laughed good-naturedly 
over the gimcracks that came out, in joyous expectancy of 
the performance to follow. 
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At last, when the crowd had been milked dry, the pro. 
gramme was announced : acrobatics, gymnastics, contortions, 
legerdemain, card tricks, mysteries of magic, marvellous 
escapes from locked manacles, from rope-tyings—we should 
see ! 

And it began with three scrawny children, two boys and 
a girl, introduced as being of eleven, ten and eight years of 
age and the marvels of the civilised world. They turned 
handsprings and somersaults, bent backwards to pick up 
with their teeth a handkerchief dropped between their feet, 
threw their little shoulders out of joint and in again, bent 
themselves double to pass through tiny hoops, made their 
wretched lungs and tummies disappear altogether, leaving 
great hollows among their projecting bones. ’ 

Everyone applauded. After all, that is all you can do 
for an actor, whether he is eight years old or eighty, whether 
he came on willingly or unwillingly, whether or not you 
approve of his manager. He lives for that, and you must 
give it. But there was a queer note of reservation. One 
began to sense a sort of nasty feeling that spread from one 
to another of the audience. 

Unlike some other Mediterranean peoples, the Provencaux 
and the Comtadins are generally tender to lesser creatures, 
kind to their animals, devoted to their pets, almost idolatrous 
in their love of children. I saw Sylvie’s hands starting as 
they did in involuntary reaction against the brutalities of 
the traffic. She and her neighbour exchanged glances, and 
then murmurs. The woman beyond, encouraged by their 
signals, leaned over to say ‘‘ But, Mesdames, it is exaggerated 
to make children work like that. To help the family is one 
thing; but it is they who are gaining the whole living for 
those fat ones!” 

The director saw their interest but did not interpret it 
quite correctly. “‘ Messieurs et Mesdames,” he began in a 
syrupy voice, “ we will now take up a collection which shall 
be for the children only. The little ones themselves will 
pass the baskets. And I assure you that they do not suffer 
from their work and that they are not unhappy.” 

I think he told the truth, not about the disposal that 
would be made of the collection, but about the youngsters. 
I do not think they were unhappy; but the rest of the 
audience were troubled and resentful. They gave, hesitantly, 
but they gave, and waited. When it was certain that the 
last reluctant sou had been dropped, the man resumed :— 

** And now, Messieurs et ’dames, in recognition of your 
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generosity, they will present their great act, all together, 


two sowplesses backward (back somersaults) from the chairs 
to the table and from the table to the floor.” 

A low growl came from everywhere around the benches. 
“ Assez! Assez! Assez!”’’ We have had enough of you! 

“ But, M’sieurs et dames,” the stage-manager began— 

“ Assez! Assez! ASSEZ!” 

“ Well, then, M’sieurs et "dames . . . it is late now, but 
to-morrow evening we will offer you an entirely new pro- 
gramme of entirely different acts, prestidigitation, leger- 
demain, magic and mystery (he waved his hand toward the 
shining panoply) and all our thanks for your good welcome 
and your generous support.” 

* * * 

There was much noise around the tables of the sidewalk 
café under our windows, but I had become neutral to that 
and was dozing off when I came back suddenly to another 
noise, that of planks being thrown one upon another. 

“ Tiens !”? Sylvie murmured, when she recognised that I 
was awake. “ Ils démenagent!/” Literally, they were un- 
housekeeping. Démenager is another verb we ought to have, 
most convenient, comprehending all the operations of taking 
down, packing, loading and moving to another place. 

“ But it can’t be that,” I objected; “the other per- 
formance they were going to give, the magic and all that ?” 

“That? That was fumisterie!”? (Smoke work; the 
American “hot air.) ‘They have no other performance 
and they hear what people are saying down there in the café.” 
Presently she sighed: ‘“* Les pauvres gosses!” (Poor little 
kids!) It was long before her regular breathing let me know 
that she had left her thoughts of them somewhere behind 
on the road to dreams. 

And she was right. In the morning the square was 


empty. 
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“OUT OF THEIR ELEMENT” 


Or all those creatures which have “ gate-crashed”’ into 
elements which are foreign to their class as a whole few have 
been so successful as certain birds. Not only can they fly 
well but they are tolerable performers on land and beneath 
the water are more than a match for many a fish. 

It would appear, however, that Nature will soon expect 
some birds finally to make up their minds which element 
they will choose for their habitation. Certain species have 
nearly made their choice already. Puffins have great diffi. | 
culty in taking off and have to launch themselves into the 
air from the edges of cliffs, the Laysan Teal can fly only a 
hundred yards before it becomes exhausted and the Steamer 
Ducks, according to Darwin, fly only when young, the power § 
of flight diminishing with age. 

There are still a few birds, however, which retain marked 
ability in both air and water. The air-worthiness of the 
Gannet is well known, but the marvellous way in which it is 
adapted for its under-water excursions in search of fish is 
not generally appreciated. 

It sometimes makes a mad headlong 100 m.p.h. dive into 
the sea from a height of 200 feet. The force with which it hits 
the water may be judged from the fact that when a board has 
been sunk to a depth of six feet the bill of a diving gannet 
has been driven firmly into the wood and the bird’s neck 
has been broken. The main shock of the entry into the 
water is borne by the head, and Mr. James Fisher, one of the 
greatest living authorities on the gannet, tells me, “‘ If you’ve | 
ever tried to, kill an injured gannet by hitting it over the 
head, you’d know why.” 

To protect the breast one of the bones in the shoulder. 
girdle is tilted forward in order to strengthen the breastbone 
and, in addition; the skin that covers the chest is equipped 
with large air cushions. These cushions are connected to the 
lungs and can be filled or emptied at will. Many of the 
gannet’s bones are filled with air to make it still further 
pneumatic. The gannet’s external nostrils are entirely closed 
and this modification prevents water from being forced up 
the nose. 

Birds have several methods of progression beneath the 
water. Puffins literally fly under water, their feet merely 
trailing behind as they do when the bird is in the air. The 
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Diving Petrel swims swiftly with its wings and emerges from 
the water in flight. The Dipper, or Water Ouzel, can swim on 
the surface of the water, despite the fact that its feet are not 
webbed, and beneath the water it uses its wings as cars. It 
is said that it can also walk about under water by gripping 
stones with its feet. This has been questioned but there is 
no doubt that a wounded Pintail Duck has been known 
to dive and cling to an object on the bottom to avoid 
capture. 

One of the most familiar of the diving birds, the Cormorant, 

esses a short leg and a long foot in which the four toes 
are connected by a web. When brought forward the feet are 
closed to flat blades; when pushing, they are opened wide 
and the action is similar to that of a swimming frog. 
Turning is effected by using each foot alternately. 

There is considerable controversy among naturalists 
concerning the part played by the wings of a cormorant while 


' swimming. The long stiff tail is obviously an asset in 


steering but, according to Mr. Neville Kingston, who has 
made a special study of these birds, the wings are held tightly 
against the body and “ during a great number of observations 
there has never been the slightest attempt to use these wings 
in conjunction with the feet in pursuit of food; nor has my 
camera ever revealed a momentary opening of the wings 
when the bird has been under the water.” 

On the other hand, one observer who watched a cormorant 
swimming in clear water wrote, “I noticed the wings were 
lifted outwards, away from the body, and in a drooping 
position. Then they were snapped tightly closed, the water 
being forced backward and upwards, arriving at the surface 
in two disturbed patches. The wing strokes were made 
seven or eight times consecutively, and then the bird would 
progress a few yards, using feet only. The increased speed is 


very apparent when the bird resorts to its wings, and it does 


then, literally, ‘ fly through the water.’ ” 

The solution of the problem may be that the cormorant, 
by merely paddling, can overtake most fish but when it finds 
an exceptionally fast one it makes use of the auxiliary motor 
which resides in its half-spread wings. A cormorant can 
travel over 100 yards under water but, unlike the penguin, 
it must come to the surface to consume its catch. 

The South American Darter, which is a bird of the cor- 
morant type, possesses a special “ trigger”? neck which 
enables it to flick its beak into a fish like a thrown dagger. 
The upper part of the beak is serrated for a short distance 
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and this enables the bird to hold captive any fish it has 
transfixed while bearing it to the surface for disposal. 

The penguin is the most expert swimmer among birds, 
The beak forms an efficient cutwater, the small scale-like 
feathers fit close to reduce friction to a minimum, the tail 
and stiffly held legs act as a rudder and sometimes as a brake, 
the powerful flippers move independently of each other and 
thus allow of amazing turns to be made when pursuing a 
particularly agile fish, and the action in swimming is g 
graceful that the penguin is said to fly through the water 
as a swallow flies through the air. 

Several records indicate that certain species of penguin 
can attain very high speeds under water. A Megallanic 
penguin, according to a master mariner, travelled faster than | 
a steamer doing 11 knots. Stead, in his Life Histories of 
New Zealand Birds, says the blue penguin can attain 12 m.p.h. 
and may possibly reach 18 m.p.h. when pursuing a fast fish. 
According to Murphy, in his Oceanic Birds, the speed of the 
gentoo penguin when going all out has been estimated at over 
22 m.p.h. Confirmation of the fact that such speeds are 
attained is found in the fact that one penguin has been | 
observed to shoot up to the surface and take a flying upward 
leap to a ledge of ice, five feet high ! 

Although few fish are adroit enough to evade the swif 
pursuit of the penguin, several mammals can rival it in 
swimming ability. Writing of the Common Seal, Sir J. 
Arthur Thomson says: “ It keeps its fore-limbs close to its 
breast, except when turning or steering, and it swims like a 
fish by means of its very muscular posterior body, aided by 
the firmly appressed legs, which form the hind part of the 
propeller, dislodging masses of water first to one side and 
then to another, with lightning-like quickness. It can swim 
at the rate of ten miles an hour, and the instantaneousness } 
of its turning is like magic. A fish—like flounder, or whiting, 
or salmon—has no chance when a seal has made up its 
mind.” 

That very rare animal the Sea-Otter is perhaps even 
more aquatic than the seal. It has been seen as far as 
fifteen miles from land and has been known to breed on 
beds of drifting seaweed. Sea-otters are very fond of floating 
on their backs with the hind legs and large webbed feet 
stretched out. It is said that a sea-otter will amuse 
itself lying thus by throwing a ball of tangle from one “ hand ” 
to the other, and a mother otter, holding her baby between 
her forearms, “ would play with it for hours at a time.” | 
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Unlike its marine relative, which has almost forgotten 
its land-legs, the Common Otter is still a very efficient land 
traveller. It is a great roamer and has been known to cover 
fifteen miles during a night excursion. 

An otter is so much at home in water that the ancients 
believed it to be half a fish and half a beast. It is certainly 
wonderfully adapted for an aquatic existence. Its coat is 
composed of an outer layer of long, coarse hair and an under 
layer of soft, woolly fur. An otter has to be seen before it 
enters the water and again when it climbs out for the sig- 
nificance of these two coats to be appreciated. When wet 
the otter looks distinctly smaller and the fine streamlining 
of its muscular body is accentuated. This is due to the 
_ glistening outer layer of hair clinging closely to the body and 
compressing the dry under-fur. 

It has webbed feet ; a powerful tail which acts as a first- 
class rudder and also enables it to glide into the water without 
a splash and hardly a ripple ; an astonishingly good “ wind ” 
and such a good “ water-sense”’ that it can enter a frozen 
river by a hole or crack in the ice, carry out a foragin 
expedition, and find its way back without difficulty to the 
place where it entered. 

For all their speed and agility both the lordly salmon and 
the ferocious pike stand little chance when this game fighter 
gets on their track. A naturalist once had the good fortune 
to witness a salmon being chased by an otter. ‘“ The fish 
seemed to go like an express train, and sent regular furrows 
of water on either side as he ploughed his way up the stream. 
What struck me even more was the extraordinary speed of 
the otter. He simply hurled himself along in a series of 
great bounds, sometimes right out of the water.” 

But when an otter comes to close quarters for the kill 
he is sometimes met by unlooked-for opposition. A salmon 
has been known to torpedo an otter amidships and drive it 
away from a fellow-salmon it was attacking. The otter was 
probably winded by the force cf the blow. During a Homeric 
struggle between an adult otter and a large pike the victorious 
beast had one of its ears bitten off. High price for a meal ! 

But for all the expert watermanship of the adult otter, 
the kits have no natural inclination to enter the water, and 
when taken for their first swimming lesson they stand 
whimpering on the banks. The kits also have to be taught 
to appreciate the taste of fish. These two facts are reminders 
that the otter is, after all, but one of Nature’s successful 
gate-crashers.” 
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In addition to rivalling fish in their own element, birds 
have provided at least three serious competitors for the speed 
record on land. There is a cuckoo in America which, owing 
to its speed on foot, has been christened “‘ Road Runner,” 
It can keep pace with a galloping horse for a distance of 
over a mile, and has been timed by a car at 22 m.p.h. 

Faster still are the Rheas. One of the field sports around 
Buenos Ayres used to be rhea hunting with dogs. According 
to one authority, “If a breeze is blowing, the birds raise 
one wing, which acts as a sail. This done, they can acquire 
a speed which makes it absolutely impossible for either dog 
or horse to come up with them.” 

The ostrich is popularly regarded as the fastest bird on 
land in the world. But the highest authentic speed of which 
I have any record shows that a cock ostrich, when going full 
out before a pursuing ear, could not travel at more than 
28 m.p.h. But under similar conditions an Australian Emu 
tore along at 40 m.p.h. On another occasion an emu, chased 
by a car, kept up a speed of 31 m.p.h. for ten miles. 

Birds are not the only creatures to want to live on land. 
Several species of fish appear to be graduating towards this. 
The Mud-Skipper of the tropics has such a partiality for the 
land that it will drown if kept too long in the water! 

When on land its chief means of progression are its 
breast-fins and tail. The fins can be turned backwards and 
forwards in the same way as the forelegs of a horse. The 
pelvic fins act as the back legs. By giving a sudden thrust 
with the tail a jump of a yard can be made. Mud-skippers 
are extremely lively and it is not unusual to see them pursue a 
fly in the water and when it decamps to the land hop after 
it and finally catch it in mid-air. 

Another: piscine land-lubber is the Climbing Perch. Its 
Malayan name is “ undi-colli,’ which means “ the fish that 
climbs palmyra trees,” and the natives assert that it 
habitually ascends coconut palms in order to drink the milk. 
A climbing perch has been found seven feet up a palm 
tree, and an official of the Madras Fisheries once trained 
some of these fish to ascend a nearly vertical sheet of cloth 
dipped into the water of the aquarium in which they lived. 

The late Dr. Nelson Annandale, of the Indian Museum 
in Calcutta, described another climbing fish, which ascends 
the posts supporting wooden houses built over the water 
by the shores of lakes. ‘“ This little fish moves slowly up 
the post, browsing on encrusting plants and animals. It 
seems to use its tail in climbing, after a fashion which recalls 
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the woodpecker’s way of pressing its stiff tail-feathers against 
the roughnesses of the tree-stem. When the little fish wishes 
to rest on its ascent, it takes firm hold with its lips.” 

The small Butterfly Fish of West Africa is able to jump 
high out of the water and by reason of its very broad breast 
fns can sustain itself in the air for several seconds. It has 
been caught in butterfly nets. 

A more efficient water aviator is the common Flying 
Fish. It gets its initial impetus from a rapid sculling move- 
ment of the lower lobe of the caudal fin or tail. The pectoral 
fins act merely as parachutes which enable the fish to glide 
through the air. A flying fish can reach a height of over 
twenty feet, travel a distance of a quarter of a mile and 
attain a speed, under favourable conditions, of 50 m.p.h. 

A Flying Gurnard, which is heavily built and whose 
large conical head is cuirassed with heavy plates, once hit a 
sailor a head-on blow between the eyes as the man stood 
at the wheel of a schooner and knocked him senseless ! 

Several mammals have mastered the art of gliding. The 
Cobego, which it may be remembered was the hero of one of 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s early thrillers, is literally a plane from 
head to tail. It is furnished with an expanding membrane 
that runs from elbow to knee and when, with hands and feet 
outspread, it takes off from a high tree it can travel a con- 
siderable distance through the air, even with a passenger, in 
the form of one of its young, on its back. 

The American Flying Squirrel is an even more efficient 
aeronaut. By the use of a membrane similar to that of the 
cobego it can take off from the top of a thirty-foot tree and 
plane to the trunk of another tree forty yards away. During 
some experiments with tame specimens it was found that 
one of these squirrels could be hurled into the air with the 
full force of a man’s arm and, after sailing aloft until 
gravitation asserted itself, would parachute safely to earth ! 

Among other animal aviators may be mentioned the 
Flying Opossum of Australia, which has the habit of always 
ascending a little at the end of a glide in order to reduce 
the shock of landing ; the Flying Frogs of Borneo, in which 
the webs between the toes are so enormously exaggerated 
that they form planes which enable their owner to increase 
its leaps by many yards; and the Flying Snake and Dragon, 
both of Eastern Asia, which are the only two reptiles which 
have so far learnt the glider’s art. 

But the most famous, as well as the most efficient, of 
all flying mammals is that “ dire imp of darkness ’’—the Bat. 
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In a famous passage W. H. Hudson tells how he was once 
walking down a Hampshire lane when two bats appeared 
“and always on coming to me they circled round and then 
made a vicious little stoop at my head. I thought of a way 
to frighten them. Holding my cane above my head, I caused 
it to spin round so rapidly that it was no longer a cane in 
appearance, but a funnel-shaped mist moving with and above 
me as I walked. 

** * Now, you little rascal,’ said I, chuckling to myself as 
the bat came ; then making the usual quick circle he dashed 
down through the side of the misty obstruction, made his 
demonstration over my cap, and passed out on the other 
side. I could hardly credit the evidence of my own eyes, 
and thought he had escaped a blow by pure luck, and that if 
he attempted it a second time he would certainly be killed. 
I didn’t want to kill him, but the thing was really too 
remarkable to be left in doubt, and so I resumed the whirling 
of the stick over my head, and in another moment the second 
bat came along, and, like the first, dashed down at my cap, 
passing in and out of the vortex with perfect ease and 
safety!” 


Frank W. LANE. 
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THE MILK OF DEATH 


TuE long line of tourists, white, brown or grey, extended 
along the main street of Ragusa, and the eyes of the American 
visitors in search of fancy dresses shone more brightly as 
they caught sight of richly embroidered garments gently 
swaying in the breeze. 

It was hot, as hot as the infernal regions, for the barren 
mountains of Herzegovina reflected the glow as from a 
burning glass. 

Philip Mild walked through the interior of a German 
beer shop, where big flies buzzed in the stifling shade. 
Paradoxically, the terrace at the back opened on to the sea, 
which reappeared there in the midst of the town, just where 
one would least have expected it, although this surprising 
and azure practical joke added nothing but the smell of 
stinking fish to the thousand effluvia of the market. An 
engineer, Jules Boutrin, who shared Philip’s cabin, was 
asleep there, before a small, round zinc table. He was 
shaded by a flame-coloured umbrella, which seen from a 
distance looked like a big orange floating on the sea. 

“Tell me a story, old man,” said Philip, falling heavily 
into a chair. “In front of the sea I must have whisky and 
history. . . . History, as noble and with as little truth in 
it as possible, in order to forget the atrocious and contradictory 
lies in the papers I have been buying on the quay. What 
did you see at Scutari, when you went to inspect—I don’t 
know what work of art?” 

“Nothing,” said the engineer. “If I must tell you, I 
spent all the time not taken up with my work in looking 
for a tower. I have listened to so many old Serbian women 
telling me the story of the Tower of Scutari that I had to 
discover its shattered bricks and see if I could not find there, 
as they tell, a white stain. ... But time, war, and the 
neighbouring peasantry, who wanted to strengthen the walls 
of their farmhouses, have demolished it stone by stone and 
it now only stands erect in tales.” 

“Have you a mother, Philip ? ” 

“Bah!” said the young Englishman, carelessly, “ they 
take me for her elder brother.” 

“‘That’s it. You are like the rest of us. When I think 
that idiots pretend that there is no poetry in the present 
age, as if it had not got its surrealists, its poisoners, its 
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dictators, believe me, Philip, when I say that realities aye 
what it lacks. Silk is artificial, mysterious synthetic foods 
‘resemble the imitation victuals with which they stuffed the 
mummies, and women, sterilized against misfortune and old 
age, have ceased to exist. It is only in the legends of semi. 
barbarous countries that one can still meet with those crea. 
tures, rich in milk and tears, of whom one would be proud 
to be the child. . . . You remember the character in an 
English novel, who could not love any woman because he 
had met Antigone in another life. One of my sort... . 
How many dozens of mothers of lovers from Andromache to 
Griselda have made me exacting towards these unbreakable 
dolls who pass muster for realities ! 

“ Tseult for mistress and for sister Aude the beautiful— 
yes . . . but she I could have wished to have had for mother 
is a quite unimportant little personage in Albanian legend, 
wife of a young and petty kinglet in this neighbourhood. 

“There were three brothers and they were working at 
building a tower from whence they would be able to keep a 
look-out for Turkish raiders. They had undertaken the work 
themselves, perhaps workmen were scarce, or, like good 
peasants, they only built with their own hands. Their 
wives in turn came to bring them food. But each time that 
they successfully completed their work by putting a bunch 
of flowers on the roof, the night wind and the mountain 
wizards overturned the tower, like God when he brought 
down Babel. There are many reasons why a tower will not 
stay erect. Perhaps the workmen are unskilled, the nature 
of the ground unsuitable or the quality of the mortar used to 
bind the masonry together may be poor. Serbian and 
Bulgarian peasants, however, only know one cause of failure. 
They know that a building will only collapse if one has not 
carefully sealed up in its foundations a man or woman whose 
skeleton will sustain the heavy frame of stone until the Day 
of Judgment. At Arta, in Greece, they show a bridge where a 
young girl was walled up; a little lock of her hair escapes 
through a crack and overhangs the water like a flaxen plant. 

“The three brothers began to look at each other with 
distrust and were careful not to let their shadows fall on the 
unfinished walls, for, failing something better, one can enclose 
in the building under construction this black prolongation of 
man, which perhaps is his soul. The man whose shadow is 
thus imprisoned dies, like an unfortunate lover dies of a 
broken heart. 


“In the evening each of the three brothers accordingly 
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gat as far as possible from the fire, being afraid that someone 
might quietly come up behind one of them and throw a sack 
over his shadow, and go off with it, like a half-strangled 
igeon. Their keenness in their work grew slack and anxiety 
and not fatigue covered their foreheads with sweat. At last, 
the eldest called his younger brothers to him and spoke to 
them thus : 

“* Little brothers, brothers by blood, by milk, by 

baptism, if our tower remains unfinished the Turks will again 
creep along the steep edge of the lake hidden behind the reeds. 
They will rape the farm-girls, they will burn the promise 
of future bread in our fields, they will crucify the peasants, 
like scarecrows in our orchards set up to attract the crows. 
My little brothers, we have need of each one of us, we cannot 
sacrifice any one of the three leaves of our shamrock. But 
each has a young and sturdy wife, whose shoulders and fine 
neck are accustomed to bear burdens. Do not let us decide 
anything, my brothers, let us leave the choice to Chance. 
Chance is but another name for God. To-morrow at dawn 
we will take and wall up in the foundations of our tower the 
wife who comes bringing us our food. My younger brothers, 
I only ask you to keep silence to-night. Do not let us 
embrace with too many tears and sighs her who, after all, 
has two chances out of three to behold again the setting 
sun.’ 
“It was easy for him to talk thus, for secretly he detested 
his young wife, and wanted to get rid of her, so that he 
could put in her place a Greek princess with red hair. The 
second brother raised no objection, for he intended to warn 
his wife as soon as he got home. The youngest was the only 
one who protested for he used to keep his word. Moved by the 
magnanimity of his elders, who were prepared to give up the 
dearest thing in the world for the common good, he ended by 
letting himself be convinced and promised to hold his tongue 
that night. 

“ They returned to their encampment in the twilight when 
the ghost of the departed light still haunts the fields. The 
second brother regained his tent in a very bad temper and 
rudely told his wife to help him to pull off his boots. When 
she knelt down in front of him, he threw them full in her 
face and shouted: ‘For eight days I have worn the same 
shirt, and when Sunday comes I shall have no clean linen to 
wear. Cursed sluggard, to-morrow at daybreak you will take 
your basket of linen to the lake and stay there till nightfall 
with your brush and washing beetle.’ 
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“The young woman trembled and promised to spend the 
whole of the next day washing. 

“The eldest went back to his tent resolved to say nothing 
to his clumsy housewife, whose kisses bored him and whose 
fine eyes he no longer noticed. However, he had a weakness, 
he talked in his sleep. The quick-witted Albanian matron 
did not go to sleep that night for she was wondering how 
she had managed to displease her lord. Suddenly as her 
husband pulled the coverlet towards him, she heard him 
mutter, ‘ Dear heart, my own dear little heart, soon you will 
be a widower. . . . How peaceful it will be to be divorced 
from my swarthy mate by the good bricks of the tower. . . ’ 

“But the youngest came back to his tent, as pale and 
resigned as a man who has met Death by the way going 
with his scythe on his shoulder to reap his harvest. He 
embraced his child in its wicker cradle ; he tenderly took his 
young wife in his arms; the whole night long she heard him 


weeping against her breast. The discreet young wife did not }) 


ask the cause of his great grief, for she did not wish to make 
him disclose his secrets, and tried to alleviate his grief without 
thinking it necessary to know what had caused it. 

“* Next day the brothers took their mattocks and hammers 
and went off in the direction of the tower. The wife of the 
second brother got ready her basket of linen and went and 
knelt down before the wife of the eldest. 


“¢ Sister,’ said she, ‘dear sister it is my day to carry | 


food to the men but my husband has ordered me under pain 
of death to wash his white shirts and my basket is full of 
them.’ 

** * Sister, dear sister,’ said the wife of the eldest brother, 
‘I would willingly go and take our men their food, but last 


night a demon got into one of my teeth . . . oh, oh, oh... | 


I can do nothing but cry with pain.’ And she clapped her 
hands immediately to call the wife of the youngest: ‘ Wife 
of our youngest brother,’ said she, ‘ dear little wife of the 
youngest, go instead of us and take food to our men, for the 


way is long, our feet are tired and we are not as young and } 


nimble as you are. Go, dear little one, and we will fill up 
your basket with good things, which will make our men greet 
you with a smile as the one who takes away their hunger.’ 
“The basket was filled with fish from the lake preserved in 
honey, raisins of Corinth, white cheese made from ewes’ milk, 
rice wrapped in vine leaves and cakes of salted almonds. 
The young woman tenderly entrusted her child to the hands 
of her sisters-in-law and went off alone along the path with 
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her burden on her head and her fate around her neck, like a 
cross of gold bestowed on her by God. 

“When the three men saw her they rushed at her. The 
eldest stifled an oath because it was not his swarthy mate, 
the second thanked God in a loud voice for having spared his 
laundress, but the youngest put an arm round the waist of 
his young wife and knelt down to ask her forgiveness. Then 
he dragged himself to his brother’s feet and begged them to 
have mercy. At last he got up again and the blade of his 
knife shone in the June sunlight. A blow on his neck from a 
mallet made him stagger and fall on the roadside. The 
terrified young woman had let fall her basket, and the 
scattered victuals went to gladden the wild dogs. When she 
understood what it was all about she lifted her hands to 
heaven: ‘ Brothers, whom I have never failed, brothers by 
the wedding ring and the blessing of the priest, do not cause 
my death. Let my father be told, he is the chief of a mountain 
clan and will lead a thousand servants to you whom you can 
sacrifice. Do not kill me, I love life so much. Do not put 
the thickness of the stone between me and my well-beloved.’ 

‘“‘She suddenly was silent, for she saw that the eyelids 
of her young husband lying by the roadside no longer moved 
and that his dark hair was stained with his brains and his 
blood. ‘Then she let the two brothers lead her gently to the 
niche hollowed in the thickness of the wall. As she was 
going to die herself she refrained from weeping, but when 
they placed the first brick at her feet, which were shod with 
red sandals, she called to mind her child who used to nibble 
at her slippers like a puppy at play. Her tears flowed down 
her cheeks and mingled with the mortar that the trowel 
spread over the stone. 

“* Alas! Little feet,’ she said, ‘ you will no more carry 
me to the hilltop so that my well-beloved may the sooner 
see my body. You will no longer know the freshness of 
running water until the angels wash you on the resurrection 
morning.” 

“ Bricks and stones rose as high as her knees, which her 
bright yellow petticoat covered. Rigid within her niche, she 
had the air of a Mary upright behind her altar. 

“** Farewell, dear knees,’ said the young woman, ‘ you 
will no longer rock my child seated in the orchard under the 
beautiful tree which gives both nourishment and shade. I 
shall never again fill you with fruit good to eat.’ 

“The wall was raised a little higher and the young woman 
continued, ‘ Farewell, my dear little hands, hanging at the 
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side of my body, no more will you cook a meal, no more shal] 
I clasp you around the neck of my well-beloved. Farewell 
my hips, and thou my belly, which will never again know 
childbirth nor love. Little children whom I could have 
brought into the world, little brothers whom I have not had 
time to give to my only son, you will keep me company in 
this prison, which is to be my tomb, where I shall remain 
upright without sleep until the judgment day.’ 

“The stone wall had already reached her chest. Then a 
shudder ran through the upper part of her body and her 
eyes had a beseeching look, equivalent to a gesture with two 
outstretched hands. 

* Brothers-in-law,’ she said, ‘for your dead brother's 
sake, not for mine, think of my child and do not let it perish 
from hunger. Do not wall up my chest, my brothers, arrange 
so that my two breasts can still be reached under my 
embroidered chemise, and see that they bring me my child 
every day, at dawn, at midday and at twilight. While a 
single drop of life remains in me it will flow down to the ends 
of my two breasts to nourish the child I have brought into the 
world ; the day when I have no more milk he will drink my 
soul. Grant me this, wicked brothers. If you will do this, 
my dear husband and I will not reproach you on the day 
when we shall meet you before God.’ 

“The brothers were terrified and agreed to respect this 
last vow. They made a gap at the height of the breasts. 
Then the young woman murmured. ‘ Dear brothers, place 
your bricks before my mouth for the kisses of the dead 
frighten the living, but leave a slit in front of my eyes so that 
I can see if my milk does my child good.’ 

“They did as she asked and made a horizontal slit at 
the height of her eyes. 

“ At twilight, at the hour when his mother was accus- 
tomed to feed him, they brought the child along the now 
violet-coloured road. His mother welcomed him by a 
thousand little laughs and a thousand joyous cries. Her firm 
warm breasts flowed with milk. She sang when the child, 
formed of the same substance of her heart, had gone to sleep 
against her breast. The veil of stone and mortar before her 
mouth gave her voice the soft texture of fine velvet. As 
soon as her nursling had left her breast she ordered him to be 
taken back to the camp to sleep, but throughout the night 
the same tender melody went up under the stars. This 
distant lullaby helped her to keep from crying. The next 
day she no longer sang and her voice was feeble when she 
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asked how Vanya had passed the night. The day following 
she was silent, but she still breathed, for her breasts rose and 
fell almost imperceptibly, like two white swans floating on a 
sea that has become calm. Some days later her breathing 
followed her voice but her motionless breasts were not less 
warm nor less abundant, and the infant sleeping in the hollow 
between them still heard the beating of her heart. Then the 
beats of this heart, so well attuned to life, grew slower, and 
were at last silent, like a cicada that dies. Her languishing 
eyes were extinguished, like the reflection of the stars in a 
cistern emptied of water. Her two glassy eyeballs seen 
through the slit no longer reflected the sky. These jewels of 
eyes melted in their turn and were replaced by two hollow 
orbits in whose depths one saw Death. But the young 
breasts remained intact, and the miraculous flow of milk con- 
tinued for two years, at dawn, at midday and at twilight, 
until the child himself turned away weaned from the breast. 

“Only then the beautiful and exhausted gorge vouchsafed 
to fall into dust ; nothing was left behind the wall of brick 
but a handful of white ashes. 

“For hundreds of years tender-hearted women came and 
traced with their fingers the channels made by the wonderful 
milk along the burnt bricks. Then the tower itself dis- 
appeared and the weight of its vaults ceased to lie heavy 
upon the frail skeleton of the tortured woman. At last 
the bones themselves were scattered. Now nothing is left 
but an old Frenchman, roasting in this hellish heat, who tells 
this story over and over again to the first person he meets, a 
story as fit to inspire poets as the soft tears of Andromache.” 

Just then a gypsy woman, horribly dirty and clad in 
bright yellow, came up to the table on which the two men 
were resting their elbows. In her arms she held a healthy 
child about three years old, whose eyes were covered with a 
filthy, ragged bandage. She bent in two with the insolent 
servility that only belongs to races both miserable and royal. 
Her yellow petticoats swept the earth. The engineer rudely 
pushed her away without paying attention to her cries which 
changed from prayers to curses, but the Englishman called 
her back and gave her a dinar. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with you, old dreamer?” he said 
impatiently. ‘‘ Her breasts and her necklaces are as good 
. — of your Albanian heroine. And the child with her is 

in 

“IT know the woman,” answered Jean Boutrin, “‘ a doctor 

of Ragusa told me about her. For months she has put 
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filthy plasters on her child’s eyes to inflame them to arouse 
the pity of passers-by. He can still see, but soon he will be 
what she wants him to be—blind. Then she will be certain 
of a living for life; to look after an invalid is a paying job, 
There are mothers and mothers.” 


Marie YOURCENAR. 
(Translated by David Freeman.) 


LONDON LORE 


Aumost every church in London had a second name additional | 
to that of its dedication, usually deduced from its situation, 
as St. Michael Crooked Lane or St. Mary at Hill. Others took 
their second name from an architectural feature, as St. Mary 
le Bow, because it was built upon arches, or from its builder, 
as St. Laurence Pountney, or from the market held around it, 
as St. Michael le Quern, meaning in the cornmarket. 

Each one of them had its own prized collection of sacred 
relics—sticks and stones and bones—but only one derived its 
name from a relic—St. Mary Axe, that stood in the street 
of that name opposite the end of Bury Court. 

When it was nearly falling down in 1514 the parishioners 
petitioned the King for aid, and stated that the “ saide poore 
Church ys honored by kepyng an holly relyke an axe, oon of 
the three that the eleven thousand Virgyns were be hedyd 
withall, and. whiche holly relyke as yett remayneth in the 
said Churche.”’ 

The church was pulled down in 1561, but nobody knows 
what became of the axe. 


POEM 


TO A. E. HOUSMAN 


** Love’s lute heard about the land of death.’”—Swinburne. 


WHEN youths and maidens careless of the years 
Make mock of death and pass pale pity by, 
Till death and pity come to claim their tears, 
"Tis then they stop to think—to think and sigh. 
Melancholy measure of life’s sadness, 

Nostalgia, false-love, and sorrow lit 

All thy wistful love of youth and gladness, 

And is for ever in thy verses writ. 


Ploughboy turn the furrow of thy future 

And, as the morn moves on to evening light, 
Mark the blend of shade and brightness, nature 
Heralds the hour of fast-approaching night. 
Falls o’er thy face the shadow of the scythe, 
Thou singeth sweetly and thy lyric wit 

Is turned to madrigal, now sad, now blithe, 
And is for ever in thy verses writ. 


Soldier, made more than precious in war’s strife 
Is cherished love, when you know death your lot ; 
Hark ! ’tis the bugle bids thee lose thy life, 

Then answer till one day you heed it not. 

Life to the youth in love is full of fleetness. 

The Three Grey Sisters weave the web of it. 
Death it is that gives love bitter-sweetness, 

And is for ever in thy verses writ. 


Son of Grief, why doubt thy soul immortal ? 
This is the answer that our hearts submit : 
Where all is transient, Beauty is eternal, 
And is for ever in thy verses writ. 


Henry Lu. Criss, 
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HOoLipDAys ? 
It is hardly necessary to state that the holiday season jn 
Scotland has this year been overcast by the sombre shadow of 
European affairs. Scotland’s preoccupations in this regard 
are exactly the same as England’s, and local interests and 
antagonisms dwindle as the possibilities of disaster increase, 
Constantly at the back of every responsible citizen’s mind is 
the question: how long can this tension last, and must the 
rest of our lives be spent in a state of unending crisis? And 
if the tension eventually snaps, what will be the end of it? 
No doubt the most sensible thing to do is to make one’s 
plans as if everything were going to be all right, but at the 
same time to be ready in case everything goes all wrong, 
In this spirit the average citizen has entered upon and 
enjoyed the holiday season. It has been broken into by 
camps, and drills, and mobilizations, and tests, and what 
are so oddly misnamed black-outs; but people still play 
golf, and drive cars and catch fish, and shoot grouse, 
and grumble about the weather. Fewer holiday-makers 
went to the Continent than usual, but the French and 
Scandinavian swings must have made most of what was 
lost on the Central European roundabouts. All the popu- 
lar Scottish resorts have been well filled, and _ there 
are more caravans than ever by our roadsides. The King 
and Queen travelled to Balmoral for a holiday of two months, 
of which the sincere wish of all their subjects is that it may 
not be interrupted. It is a holiday well earned, for it is their 
first real rest, since their arduous tour through Canada and 
the United States. At the end of his stay at Balmoral the 
King is to open the new block of Government Buildings on 
the Calton Hill in Edinburgh. It is understood that after 
the christening ceremony the building will be known as 
St. Andrew’s House. To break a bottle of champagne 
against the corner-stone might be considered frivolous, and 
it would be more appropriate to bury a civil servant alive 
beneath a tumulus of buff slips, preferably passed by the 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland. Our Members of Parlia- 
ment are also enjoying a nominal recess of two months or so, 
but many of them thought that their absence from West- 
minster might lead to misunderstanding at home and weakness 
abroad. The fact is that the date of the last General Election 
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js uncomfortably distant. It is always assumed that no 
one wants a war, but the prospective candidate of a large 
and troublesome urban constituency must often have his 
doubts. Candidates are prepared for the worst in any 
event. Among those already in the field is the Duchess 
of Atholl, who in a meeting at Perth was adopted by repre- 
sentatives of all four Scottish Universities as an 
“Independent ’’ candidate for their constituency. It is 
the fashion nowadays for universities to return independent 
candidates, and it will be interesting to see whether the 
Duchess, who is an honorary LL.D. of Glasgow, is successful 
in inducing the Scottish graduates to follow the example of 
their English brethren. The Scottish Universities have never 
yet returned an “‘ Independent,” for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, 
a lifelong Socialist leader, and Sir John Anderson, a “ non- 
party’ Whig, owed their respective elections to ‘“‘ National”’ 
voting. Meantime our legislators will come before the 
electors, if come they must, with a formidable list of 
legislation to what is oddly known as their “ credit.” The 
list of recent Acts affecting Scotland, apart from the Finance 
Act and other necessary horrors, is depressing in its length 
and implications. It includes the Housing (Financial 
Provisions) (Scotland) Act; the Cancer Act; the Bacon 
Industry Act; the Agricultural Development Act; the 
Rating and Valuation (Air-Raid Works) (Scotland) Act ; the 
Fire Brigades Act for the provision of fire services by fire 
authorities (burghs and county councils) ; the Reorganisation 
of Offices (Scotland) Act, which provides for the transference 
of Scottish Government Departments to the Secretary of 
State; the Custody of Children (Scotland) Act, to provide 
for making orders as to the custody of minor children under 
the age of sixteen; the Public Health (Coal Mine Refuse) 
(Scotland) Act, amending the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 
1897, with regard to coal mine refuse liable to spontaneous 
combustion; the Camps Act; the Wheat (Amendment) 
Act; the Nursing Homes Registration (Scotland) Act; 
the Local Government Amendment (Scotland) Act, 
which amends the law relating to the disqualification for 
membership of town and county councillors in relation to 
contracts and other matters in which they have a pecuniary 
interest ; the Marriage (Scotland) Act, a measure which 
provides, quite unnecessarily, for the abolition of “ irregular ” 
marriage by consent and substitutes a form of registry 
marriage; and a host of other Acts and Bills shared with 
England, relating to Camps, Exports, Civil Defence, Poultry, 
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Milk, Unemployment, Military Training and Holidays with 
Pay! The time is fast approaching when every man, woman 
and child in Scotland will be either a Government pensioner, 
civil servant or a municipal employee. This tremendous and 
elaborate organization will save the Fiihrer a great deal of 
trouble when he comes to establish a protectorate over 
Scotland. National socialism already exists, and all we need 
is presumably a “ Gaeleiter.” 


THE HIGHLANDS 

The possibility of bringing prosperity to the Highlands 
was one of the last subjects considered by Parliament before 
it rose for its much-criticized recess of two months. The 
phrase “ bringing prosperity ” is here deliberately used, and 
not “restoring prosperity,” for the Highlands were never 
prosperous in the industrial or economic sense. To talk, as 
our papers do, of ‘“‘ Highland Regeneration ”’ is largely cant. 
An area, always backward, has become more markedly so 
with the advance of mechanization elsewhere, and the true 
question is whether this fact should be recognized by the 
State and the Highlands be further developed as a holiday 
resort and playground, or successive governments continue 
the slow and insidious process of progressive pauperization. 
Some months ago the painstaking report of the Scottish 
Economic Committee on the Highlands and Islands was 
reviewed in these columns. The Report has been duly 
digested by the Government, and immediately before the 
rising of the House of Commons the Secretary of State for 
Scotland announced the Government’s proposals. As was 
expected, the Government has declined to appoint a Special 
Commissioner, with dictatorial powers and unlimited financial 
resources, to remould the Highlands to his heart’s desire. 
Apart from any other considerations, of which financial 
difficulties are the most obvious, there is no Scotsman alive 
adequate to a task at which even the Earl of Elgin’s buoyant 
self-sufficiency might well boggle. The powers that be have 
also rejected the Committee’s recommendation for setting 


up a Central Marketing Agency to organize co-operative 


buying and selling. Instead, it is proposed that the already 
existing Scottish Agricultural Organization Society should 
extend its activities. Mr. Colville made a detailed statement 
of the Government’s proposal, which was imperfectly heard 
owing to the restlessness of English members who considered 
that too much attention was being given to Scottish affairs; 
and Mr. Macmillan of the Isles elicited a good deal of un- 
expected approval when he enquired if these interruptions 
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did not demonstrate the necessity of a separate Parliament 
to deal with Scottish affairs. The approval, alas! came from 
English members on both sides of the House. The Govern- 
ment proposes, over and above the sums at present being 
spent by the State in the Highlands and Islands, to devote 
some £65,000 a year for five years to roads and piers, market- 
ing, veterinary services, fishing, agricultural training, freight 
reductions, handicrafts and forestry. A notable feature of 
the new programme is the generous offer by Lord Abinger of 
Inverlochy Castle and other property in its neighbourhood 
for the purpose of a training centre. In order to view these 
proposals in their proper setting, it should be kept in mind 
that already more State money is being spent per head of 

pulation in the seven crofter counties than in the rest of 
Scotland. Last year £2,000,000 was spent in these counties 
by the Government, and this year the figure will be sub- 
stantially higher. These considerations, it need hardly be 
said, have been ignored by the Government’s critics, and the 
kindest view of the proposals is that they are a “step in 
the right direction.” Sir Alexander MacEwen “ can only say 
that the sum of £65,000 to be spent by the Government is 
simply trifling with the whole problem of helping the High- 
lands and Islands. . . . Ten times the sum mentioned would 
not be too much for the real needs of the Highlands.” 
Professor Dewar Gibb, with much self-restraint, describes the 
scheme as “ paltry,’’ but Sir D. M. Stevenson, who is made 
of sterner stuff, celebrated his 88th birthday by describing 
it as “‘ contemptible.” To the philosopher the whole sorry 
business illustrates what the poet so nearly said :-— 

How small of all that Highland hearts endure 
The part which laws or Kings can cause or cure ! 


PoPULATION AND 

Scotland, in the opinion of our Nationalist Jeremiahs, 
is in an advanced stage of decadence, but the population keeps 
increasing in a manner which would delight even the most 
philoprogenitive dictator. According to a recent provisional 
estimate by the Registrar-General’s department, we have 
topped the 5,000,000 mark for the first time in history. 
Until little over a hundred years ago our population never 
exceeded 2,000,000. Pessimists, with a certain amount of 
justification, attribute the increase to a continual influx of 
the unwanted Irish, but Mr. Colville takes a cheerier view, 
and attributes it in large degree to the number of Englishmen 
who go to reside in Scotland and start businesses there. 
“Tt is a drift North,” said the Scottish Secretary, “‘ which 
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I for one will do nothing to discourage.” Even that of 
course is less satisfactory than a steady crop of genuine 
Scottish babies would be, and we must hope that the English 
immigrants are not simply employers of casual Irish labourers 
engaged in turning West Highland roads into race tracks for 
American cars. The increase in population is really due legs 
to the fact that more people are born than to the fact that 
fewer people die. The year 1938 set up new records in low 
death rates, and all over there has been such remarkable 
improvement in the country’s health that even the indo. 
mitable Mrs. Hardie has more and more difficulty in worki 

up a plausible philippic in the House on her pet subject of 
maternal mortality. Our biggest social problem continues to 
be housing, and in some areas it still seems to be intractable, 
In 1938, local authorities completed 19,000 houses and private 
enterprise about 7,000. The joint total of 26,000 for the year 
is the highest yet recorded, and it is understood that despite 
grave demands made on the building industry by the defence 
programme, last year’s rate of completion has continued 
through 1939. One out of every four working-class houses 
in Scotland is of post-war construction, and some inroad has 
accordingly been made on the national housing problem. 
But conditions in many parts, both urban and rural, are bad, 
and it is estimated that nearly a quarter of a million houses 
are still required to solve our slum and overcrowding problems. 
One sad feature of the situation is that the cure seems almost 
worse than the disease. The late Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, 
writing as an authority on motoring, declared that the 
approaches to Edinburgh were the finest of any city in Europe. 
It may well be doubted whether he could say the same to-day 
if he approached the city through the mass of bungaloid 


monstrosities which hedge it in from every quarter of the | 


compass. These fruits of private enterprise and the standard 
patterns of our housing schemes constitute between them the 
most appalling condemnation of our civic authorities and 
speculative builders alike, and it will be difficult for Field- 
Marshal Goering’s bombing squadrons to visit the newest 
Edinburgh without considerably improving its amenity. 
But unfortunately the housing problem would be still further 
from solution. 


Hicu Spirits 
These columns have more than once chronicled angry 
regret that the national beverage of Scotland should be 
retailed at a price which makes it impossible for all but an 
infinitesimal minority of Scotsmen to drink it. Repeated 
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promises by successive Chancellors that the inordinate duty 
of 8s. 74d. on each bottle of whisky would be reduced at the 
earliest opportunity have been broken, and the most 
optimistic could hardly expect such a promise to be honoured 
to-day. The acre of barley is doomed to bring £7 to the 
farmer, £23 to the distiller, and £220 to the Government so 
long at any rate as that well-known and proselytizing tee- 
totaller Herr Hitler continues in power. But at least the 
overtaxed citizen who pays 12s. 6d. for a bottle of Scotch 
whisky has the right to expect that it is in fact Scotch. It 
appears, however, that a practice has grown up in recent 
ears whereby some firms have blended Scotch and Irish 
spirits together, and sold the resultant mixture as “ Scotch 
whisky,” even in cases where the proportion of Irish was as 
high as 67 per cent. Any purchaser of Scotch whisky prob- 
ably knows that foreign barley is used in its production, but 
the average consumer would probably be surprised to learn 
that two-thirds of his drink was spirit distilled in Ireland. 
The High Court of Justiciary in Scotland has now done its 
best for the consumer by upholding a fine of £5 inflicted in 
the Glasgow Sheriff Court on a Glasgow firm which sold as 
“Scotch Whisky ” a beverage which was a blend of 33 per 
cent. Scotch and 67 per cent. Northern Irish. It was argued 
for the defence that it is simply a particular palatability, 
arising from Scotch pot still spirit blended with patent still 
spirit of any domicile of origin, which constituted the essential 
feature of ‘‘ Scotch.” The High Court, while appreciating 
the spirit in which this argument was presented, was unable 
to swallow it, and the citizen who wishes to become “‘ Scotch 
by absorption ” will in future be able, at least outside Japan 
and the United States, to do so without an uneasy feeling 
that two-thirds of his drinking is irrelevant. 


SENSE oF Humour 

Someone in the German War Office, alive to the fact that 
Germans are not noted abroad for their sense of humour, had 
the happy idea of cultivating this sense among Army recruits. 
The German barracks have accordingly been supplied with a 
number of humorous drawings, illustrative of the lighter side of 
war. Among these was a copy of Bruce Bairnsfather’s novice 
arriving at the front. He looks at the shattered wall of the 
ruined farmhouse and asks Old Bill ‘‘ Wot made them ’oles ? ” 
to which that experienced warrior answers, “ Mice.” In the 
German version a note is appended to the effect that “ these 
holes were not really caused by mice, but by shell-fire.” Not 
content with thus bringing their own nationals up to the mark 
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in this respect, the Germans have recently indulged in 4 
characteristic and quite unwarrantable interference with the 
joke-making liberties of others. Herr Vesper, well known jp 
German publishing and newspaper circles, has made an emphatic 
protest to his countrymen about the jokes against Scotsmen, 
and requested the German press to give up printing such 
jokes. The Scots, he says, “‘ are the healthiest, most upright, 
and most Germanic of the races inhabiting the British Isles,” 
and all the well-known jokes at their expense are dastard] 

inventions on the part of the “‘ Jewish London Press.” Now 
nothing in Germany is published without Government 
approval, so presumably Herr Hitler is at the back of this 
utterance, or at least it has his approval. Clearly the motive 
behind this particular piece of world politics is to drive a 
wedge between Scotland and England. Herr Hitler’s greatest 
merit is that he did take part as a combatant in the last 
War, and naturally he knows, like every other fighting man, 


that the War was won by Scotsmen. How then can he hope } 


to win the next one unless Scotland is either neutral or 
disaffected ? The Fiihrer probably has no immediate inten- 
tion of actually establishing a protectorate over our country, 
however Germanic it may be, although the spectacle of a 
kilted Prussian proconsul in the new Scottish Whitehall 
would not be without its attractions. It will be enough for 
Germany’s purpose to rouse our national antipathy to the 
Jews who govern us from London. The trouble is that the 
Germans as so often before have had a good idea, but have 
gone the wrong way about acting upon it. To kill the 
“* Scotch ” joke would be to strike at one of our staple national 
industries. Such stories are all manufactured North of the 


Tweed, very largely in Aberdeen, about whose inhabitants | 
they are all told so long as they are domiciled in Scotland. | 
When these jokes reach England as one of our valuable | 
invisible exports the simpler and more easily understood are | 


bandied about for a generation or so among the Sassenach, 


who do not localize them in Aberdeen, but tell them about © 


the “Scotch” generally. Even after their final export to 


the Continent and the United States, the Jews really have | 


nothing to do with them, except to figure in some of them 
as the worsted antagonists of Scotsmen. Herr Hitler should 
know a good deal about Jews. Does he really believe that 
they are so self-effacing as to make jokes about themselves 
in which they always get the worst of it ? . 


THEAGES. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—NO. 9 


ProressoR Fusty gave the same discourses year by year ; 

His manuscript was musty, too, his learning more than sere. 

Of humour, none the less, was he not wholly innocent ; 

His notes were marked with asterisks, and this was what 
they meant. 

But if you cannot see a joke, then all that I can say 

Is that you'll never see this ’ere in any other way. 


1. First, an old Jewish captain the Yankee invokes 
To provide a derisory jest or a hoax. 
2. Then too 2 (J. K. Stephen thus jestingly sings) 
May be great Oscar Browning (of Eton, Queen’s, King’s). 
3. Next an African antelope ; take you this tip— 
In the main ’twill obligingly spring to the lip. 
4. Last, I haven’t of late safety-razored my skin ; 
So you'll find me atrociously bristly at chin. 


H. P. C. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—No. 8 


SOLUTION 

C orant O 

A ventai L 

L a Ddie 
L im bB 

H antl E 

I nfr  Agrant 
M yrmido N 


Notes.—1, rant=frolic in Scotland. 4. Calverley, Gemini 
and Virgo. 7, mid-on! 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[The Editor will gladly insert letters of public interest as far as space 
permits, but all communications must be accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer, even when for any good reason anonymity is 
desired. ] 


BIG DIVISIONS 


To THE Epritror or The National Review 


Sir,—I am obliged to Lieut.-Colonel Imlay for draw- 
ing my attention to a most unfortunate misstatement in 
my article, “The Army in War,” which appeared in the 
June issue of this journal. 


The reference to the “ big Australian divisions with their 
big battalions of 1,000 men a-piece ” should have read “ big 
Canadian divisions with their big battalions of 1,000 men 
a-piece.” In his invaluable lecture to the Royal Artillery 
Institution of January 22, 1929, on August 8 General Sir 
Archibald Montgomery-Massingberd, who, as Chief of Staff 
to the Fourth Army, was concerned in planning the attack, 
told us, ‘The Canadians had the great advantage of going 
into battle with brigades of four battalions and every battalion 
with a thousand men.” 


I am sorry that in the haste of writing “ Australians ” 
should have taken the place of ‘‘ Canadians,” but this is not 
an error which in any way affects the point at issue, which is 
that big divisions with big battalions, properly handled, are 
just as flexible to manceuvre as small ones. 

The organization adopted in the Australian Corps described 
by Lieut.-Colonel Imlay of three brigades of three batta- 
lions to a division, was introduced subsequently to the 
attack of August 8, and very much against the wish of the 
Corps Commander, Lieut.-General Sir John Monash, who 
disliked this organization, and who delayed introducing it as 
long as he possibly could. He was obliged to do so by the 
continual pressure from the Higher Command which insisted 
upon “uniformity.” If Lieut.-Colonel Imlay will consult 
Monash’s own work, The Australian Victories in France, 
he will find the confirmation for this. 


It is scarcely necessary to say that the organization in 
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three-battalion brigades was not due to any specific tactical 
theory, or to any “ lesson” from the war, but a result of the 
wastage in our Army owing to the terrific losses incurred 
during the German spring offensive. There were many 
divisions which were wiped out altogether and most of the 
others were seriously weakened: the choice was between 
scrapping a certain number of divisions or reducing the 
general divisional establishments. The same _ influences 
affected the strengths of battalions, and the Germans suffered 
to an even greater extent than our own troops, the strengths 
of their battalions going down in some cases to 250 men. 
Lieut.-Colonel Imlay will scarcely suggest that these weak 
battalions represented a tactical gain to the Germans. 


It should be obvious to common sense that if you work 
with two battalions each of 500 men or one battalion of 
1,000 men, then provided that these battalions are handled 
with equal efficiency in the field, the net result is exactly 
thesame. There are the same number of men exposed to the 
same incidence in casualties. The advantage of the big unit 
is a matter of economy of staffs—the need for staffs in a 
division of nine weak battalions is disproportionately greater 
than with a division of 12 big battalions—and in the matter 
of esprit de corps. General Sir Archibald Montgomery- 
Massingberd specifically referred to the importance of superior 
morale in bringing about our success on August 8, and most 
soldiers will agree with him. 

The average strengths of our battalions on the Somme 
were considerably less than those of the Canadian battalions 
on August 8, but the incidence of casualties was far higher 
instead of being less. Thus, in a couple of instances taken 


- at random, the 8th Norfolk from 34 officers and 890 men 


lost 23 officers and 638 other ranks, the 6th Royal Berkshire 
from 22 officers and 754 men lost 18 officers and 575 men. 
The theory that the small battalion is any better off with 
regard to casualties than the big one is thus quite erroneous. 
It all depends upon the conditions of the fighting, and the 
fashion in which troops are handled in the field. I think 
Lieut.-Colonel Imlay will agree with this. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 


VictoR WALLACE GERMAINS. 


58, Queen’s Gardens, 
Hyde Park, W.2. 
August, 1939. 
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HIGH EXPLOSIVE 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Sir,—I am sorry that my article on High Explosive 
in your July number should have filled Colonel Turner with 
“amazements.” It would not be seemly for two old dug. 
outs to argue about technical matters, such as the virtues 
of Lyddite, in the public Press ; so I will content myself with 


two general remarks: (i) I was at the Experimental Depart. | 
ment, Shoeburyness, in August, 1914, and throughout the} 


War and in my thirty years’ service in the Royal Artillery 
have seen and heard enough of such matters to be entitled 
to my own opinions. (ii) Before reading Colonel Turner’ 
letter, I received a personal note from a p.a.c. artillery officer, 
with similar “expert” qualifications to Colonel Turner's, 


saying how much he had enjoyed reading my article, and) 


adding “‘ Every word of it is true.” So, in spite of his 

technical knowledge of the subject, he evidently does not 

share Colonel Turner’s ‘‘ amazements.”’ 

Colonel Turner writes with the greatest contempt for the 
Home Office “experts”? and, for all I know, he may be 
right. I hold no brief for any experts—far from it—and 


certainly cannot claim to be one. Colonel Turner is content} 
to criticize trivialities, but says nothing at all about the) 
general object of my article. I claimed that in the last war) 
we had been the victims of false prophets as regards our! 


ammunition supply and that we ought to take steps to prevent 


the same thing happening again. We have been warned and, | 
if we take no notice, our next lapse may easily prove fatal. | 
I do not want to be led into arguments about technicalities 


and perhaps my claim can be established by simple reference 
to the official histories. 


The Allied “experts” sent us into the war of 1914 
practically without heavy artillery and with altogether 


inadequate ammunition. In addition to the field artillery, | 


we had in England only about half a dozen 60-pounder 
batteries and a couple of batteries armed with 6-inch 
howitzers of short range and ancient date. The French 
120 mm. and 155 mm. guns dated from 1878-9. The total 
ammunition considered necessary by the “ experts” for the 


field guns was 1,500 rounds per gun (the French, 1,390). , 
The “experts” let us down completely and it is really no 


excuse to ask how could they have foreseen that such big 
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s and such quantities of ammunition would be wanted. 
It is the business of experts to foresee. 

The French were the first to suffer. General Franchet 
d’Espérey took over the 5th Army from Lanrezac on 
September 4, 1914. On the 5th he stemmed its retreat and 
on the 6th began his immortal attack on the German Ist 
Army which was the premier pas of the Battle of the Marne 
and of the eventual Allied victory. But on the morning of 
September 8 he received a letter from General de Ladébat, 
commanding the Base, urging a strict economy of ammuni- 


tion. “ The general reserve was reduced to 348,000 rounds 
| for the 75 mms., less than 40 rounds per gun. This meant 


that if all the field guns of the French Army had decided to 
fire at their rate of 20 rounds a minute, all the reserve would 
have been consumed in two minutes!” If the French had 
had ample, or even adequate, supplies of ammunition at this 
crucial moment, the shape of history might have been altered. 

Our own shortage at this time is well known to the public 
through the Press agitation. On October 24, 1914, General 
French was warned to practise economy. Only 150 rounds 
per gun were in the theatre of war and only seven rounds per 
gun per day could be furnished from England. On Novem- 
ber 4 Haig withdrew half his artillery in order that they 
should not be exposed to fire to which they could not reply. 
As nearly two agonizing years were to elapse before a really 
good supply of ammunition could be organized, who can say 
how events might have been altered in our favour if the Allies 
could have relied on an adequate supply from the beginning ? 

On July 11 this year, Sir Stafford Cripps told the House 
of Commons the pitiful story of the sabotage of the £7,750,000 
factory at Queensferry and how it had to be destroyed in 
order that it should not compete with private interests in 
sulphuric acid. At the date of the Armistice, after four years 
of unexampled effort, we were able to produce one thousand 
tons of high explosive per day. Is it not possible that in 
the first days of a future war we may require as much as 
5,000 tons of high explosive per day to drop on the aero- 
dromes, factories, railways, bridges and fortifications of our 
enemies ? It would be reassuring to know that we could 
produce such an amount—five times our previous best effort. 

Colonel Turner is mistaken about my connection with 
A.R.P. Beyond recently allowing my car to be registered 
for use in case of emergency, my only contribution to A.R.P. 
was on March 17, 1934, when the Daily Telegraph kindly 
allowed me to introduce the subject for the first time in this 
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country and to state that “‘ nothing is more likely to prevent 
air attacks than the knowledge that we are well prepared for 
them, and that they are likely to prove futile.” After five 
years the detailed precautions suggested in my letter are at 
last being taken and I hope that a real “ expert ”’ like Colonel 
Turner is giving his help, without sneering at the efforts of 
‘* enthusiastic amateurs ”’ who, after all, are doing their best, 
Curiously enough, my letter about A.R.P. five years ago 
caused annoyance to a number of people and I received many 
indignant letters, almost as entertaining as Colonel Turner’s 
in your last number. 


Your obedient servant, 


Hurlingham Court. H. P. Garwoop. 
August 4, 1939. 


CHARLES I AND HIS EARLIER PARLIAMENTS 


To THE Epitor or The National Review 


Srr,—I am wondering whether your reviewer could really 
be reviewing my book; so extremely misleading are his 
statements. For instance, he writes of it thus: “So he 
tries to make out a case for Charles’s retention of the incom- 
petent Buckingham; his loan of ships to Louis XIII to 
be used against the Huguenots of La Rochelle ; his attempt 
to pack the Parliament of 1626; his imprisonment of Eliot 
and Digges; his levy of the ‘ forced loan’; his persecution 
of those who refused to pay it; his proclamation of martial 


law ; the billeting of soldiers on private houses ; his evasion }) 


of the Petition of Right; his continued raising of tonnage 
and poundage ; his employment of the Star Chamber as an 
instrument of government; his final suppression of parlia- 
mentary rule in 1629.” A good deal could, if needed, be 
said—and will sooner or later be said—to the detriment not 
only of Parliament but also of many historians on several of 
the subjects here mentioned. Could the reader, however, 
imagine—what is, as I assure him, the case—that on very 
nearly all of these matters not a word can be found in my 
book ? Such a curious method of criticism certainly calls 
for some comment. Of a piece with such statements is 
another. My book, so asserts your reviewer, supports “ the 
divine right of kings.” Where, indeed, have I made mention 
of it, say nothing at all of supporting it? I show, on the 
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contrary, that Charles at the time that he came to the throne 
was a Prince well disposed towards Parliaments. 


Not content with thus fathering on me the making of 
imaginary cases, your reviewer entirely evades every point 
in the case that I do make. That case amounts briefly to 
this—that the dominant faction in the Commons were bent 
upon destroying the monarchy or reducing it to abject 
surrender. In the very first months of his reign they refused 
the King tonnage and poundage for more than a year at a 
time, violating both custom and precedent, adopting revolu- 
tionary courses or what they themselves called “‘ new counsels.” 
On the questions that had been in dispute on the subject of 
tonnage and poundage the case that was made for the 
Commons Charles himself was prepared to concede in the 
offer he made them through Heath. But the Commons 
rejected this also. They refused, in a word, to compromise. 
But, as even Mr. Fletcher admits, if deprived of the tonnage 
and poundage, “‘ the King simply couldn’t live at all.” What 
is more, in the following sessions they declined to make any 
sort of grant. They were bent upon starving the King. But 
continued renewal of the Customs had created Crown property 
in them; and Charles in enforcing their collection was 
following a time-honoured practice. Constitutional right in 
this matter lay wholly with the King, not the Commens. I 
can hardly pursue this point further in view of the limits of 
space; I invite the unprejudiced reader to examine what I 
say in my book. 

In addition, the Commons brought King James (much 
against his own will, be it added) into war to recover the 
Palatinate, using the Prince for that purpose on the strength 
of unconditional pledges to vote such supplies as were needed. 
When Charles himself appealed to those pledges, they broke 
them without shame or scruple and, in consequence, left the 
Crown burdened with debts and an empty Exchequer. 
Here again was their hand shown as plainly; they would 
starve the young King, if they could, from the very first days 
of his reign. The unprejudiced reader is invited once more 
to peruse the whole case; I should welcome any helpful 
criticism that bears (be it only remotely) upon the main 
themes of my book. 


Just a word on the ‘ 


‘mighty men of valour.” I claim 


to have proved beyond doubt that 8. R. Gardiner is wholly 
unreliable on all the main questions at issue, not merely on 
incidental points. He is frequently wrong about facts ; his 
presentation of facts is distorted. I judge him by con- 
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temporary documents, on which he pretended reliance ; an 


my proof is in no way refuted by banter about slings and parli 
pebbles, Goliaths and Davids, and shields. The results off He | 
some years of hard work merit surely more relevant treatment, f ren0 
Till some critic refutes me point by point, what I say upon} right 
Gardiner holds good. Am I doing your reviewer injustice jn} sub) 
suspecting him of little acquaintance first hand with the} Ven 
documents I quote? If he knew them, he could have 
appealed to them and noted any errors of my making, 
Instead he appeals to Firth and Acton, and the latter knew as 
much or as little of the English as the French revolution, 
All reasonable history depends upon available contemporary } 
evidence and not upon a Whiggish ipse dixit. In 
Nothing need be said of your reviewer’s defence of such the 
conspirators as Eliot except to remark that it was they who J Chi 
were ruthless and thirsting for blood, first for Buckingham’s, ne 
then the young King’s. Mr 
Yours sincerely, of 
P. Cooke. 
Clevelands, Lyndewode Road, N: 
Cambridge. 
August, 1939. rm 
pe 
mM 


Our REVIEWER writes :— 


It is true, as Mr. Cooke naively confesses, that he passes | 
all too lightly over the real causes of the dispute between 

Charles I and his early Parliaments. He lays far too much | 
stress on the conflict respecting tonnage and poundage, which } 
was merely a struggle for the possession of the decisive 
weapon in the conflict, namely, the control of the purse. 
Mr. Cooke contends that Charles had the right to demand that 
the grant of tonnage and poundage should be made to him 
for life. This was not so. True, the grant had been so | 
made during the Tudor period, but Parliament looked to } 
earlier precedents. It looked for its precedents rather to the 
Lancastrian period, and it there found that Henry VI had 
not received a grant for more than short limited spells until 
he had reigned for more than thirty years. Parliament was [ 
under no obligation to make the grant for more than one 
year at a time, or even to make it at all. The King could } 
have had it on very generous terms if only he had been 
willing to dismiss the obnoxious Buckingham, and to refrain 


from 
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from illegal practices. As it was he levied it without any 
parliamentary sanction at all—a clearly unconstitutional act. 
He himself in 1628, at the end of the struggle, explicitly 
renounced all claim to levy tonnage and poundage as of 
right. Mr. Cooke will find Charles’s own words on the 
subject in Contarini’s despatch of that date contained in the 
Venetian State Papers. 


A CORRECTION 


_ In the April number of The National Review, we published 


an article by Mr. J. O. P. Bland, entitled ‘“‘ Reflections on 


» the State of China,” in which Mr. Eugene Chen, a former 


Chinese Foreign Minister, was mentioned as engaged in 
conducting the peace movement in China in association with 
Mr. Wang Ching-wei, former President of the Executive Yuan 
of the National Government of China and Deputy Chief of 
the Kuomintang, and Mr. Wen Tsung-yao, who is the President 
of the Legislative Yuan of the Reformed Government at 
Nanking. 

We have received from Mr. Eugene Chen a communication 
in which he categorically repudiates any connection with the 
peace movement and any association or dealings, direct or 


indirect, with Messrs. Wang Ching-wei and Wen Tsung-yao. 


We are glad to register this correction—Ep., N.R. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


BOOKS AND CRISES 


“THE battle of Waterloo,” we read in E. V. Lucas’ Life of 
Charles Lamb, “ naturally has no mention in Lamb’s corre. 
spondence—such trivialities did not interest him.” I do 
not think Lamb would have endorsed the comment, but the 
fact is true; for Lamb was not politically minded, nor was 
his imagination touched by national events. Even to-day, 
when our anxieties and emotions are flicked daily by the mom. 
ing and evening papers, and it would seem impossible that 
anybody’s letters should not reflect a sense of crisis, it would 
be a great mistake to suppose that there are not a multitude 
of people like Charles Lamb, sufficiently absorbed in their 
own affairs and interests to let the tempest whistle above 
their heads, only bowing them, as did poor Lamb, to mor 
domestic upheavals. Such people, perhaps to be called 
fortunate, do not change their routine because A.R.P. is in 
the air and their fellows are passionately speculating what a 
Dictator is going to say, or Mr. Chamberlain to do, next ; they 
do their work, proceed with their hobbies, solve their cross. 
words and feed their minds, as they do their bodies, on the 


diet that suits them. Others, unfortunately for their peace, 
find that.an atmosphere of crisis upsets their routine, and 
even their digestions. They have to change their diet, in 
order to adjust themselves to the times. For the body 
that is not so difficult ; but mental malaise can be tackled by 
no general prescription. Whether his mind needs a narcotic 
or a stimulant only the individual can tell: there is hardly 
a book in the world, even of those which Lamb called “ biblia 
a-biblia,” that might not help somebody through an air 
raid. So that a catalogue of books might be useful in a 
crisis would be longer than that of the British Museum’s 
library, and I shall not attempt to compile a shorter one. 
Mr. Aldous Huxley has confessed, in an amusing essay, that 
he always carries abroad with him a pocket volume of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and would no doubt suck comfort 
from it if his luggage went astray. On the other hand, I am 


credibly informed that British reading in Prague during the | 


German occupation was chiefly of ninepenny ‘‘ Wild West” 
stories. This gap is too wide to fill. 
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Why, then, consider the matter of reading in a crisis at 
all, since there is no equation for millions of readers? To 
that question there are at least two answers: first, that all 
these readers are literate human beings, which is an elementary 
equation. Reading is an element in civilised man’s 
“behaviour,” as the psychologists call it, and no doubt a 
formidable classification of types of mind could be arrived 
at by inquiring, were it possible, from these readers what 
books they would turn to in various agitating circumstances. 
For the degree of agitation is not to be disregarded : the book 
suitable for a Munich conference might fail during an air raid 
or in the trenches. The greater the danger, one might say, 
the less should the book have any relation to it. Alice in 
Wonderland or The Experiences of an Irish R.M. must 
have saved more men’s reasons in the last war than the works 
of all the sages. And that, say the psychologists, is simply 
“escapism ”’—an ugly word for the tendency of all human 
minds to get away from something disagreeable, whether it be 
the contemplation of life in general or only a toothache. 
Games, cross-word puzzles, day-dreams, hearing music, drug- 
taking, smoking, and reading can all be included in this mildly 
disparaging word: and it is the disparagement suggested 
in it that I object to. Of course we want to get away, but the 
question is, where to? There is much difference between 
a false paradise and an imaginary realm created by an artist, 
or even by the author of a detective story. To say that much 
of modern literature only panders to escapism may, by the 
highest canons, be a true judgment: but to imply thereby 
that it is contemptible to be an escapist reader is a stupid 
priggery to which I could never subscribe. Yet it is equally 
stupid, and no less common, for those whose reading does not 
lead them very high to be derisive when they observe a friend 
escaping into a book which they themselves could not read, if 
at all, without severe effort. ‘‘ You don’t mean you under- 
stand that!”’’ said a genial brother-officer to me, when he 
saw me reading the Oxford text of Homer’s Odyssey at break- 
fast in the Dardanelles. Well, it happened that I did, and 
find it one of the most entrancing of all books, parts of which 
regularly produce tears: but how difficult to explain that 
tears could come out of words written in Greek letters! One 
just went on with breakfast, such as it was, marked with 
obvious eccentricity, never obliterated even by openly 
reading The Thirty-nine Steps, which also carried me 
right away. One more memory of literature, and war, still 
clear when so much detail has been forgotten. On a most 
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depressing day there came into my hands one of the broad. 
sheets printed for the troops by a great daily paper. It wa 
a poem, opening with these words : 


“Oh how comely it is and how reviving 
To the spirits of just men long oppressed, 
When God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might... .” 


the great chorus from “ Samson Agonistes.” What I shall 
never forget is the mighty clang of that magnificent musi 
upon my inmost ear, which had forgotten music, with a power 
that blew the sky’s dark roof to smithereens, letting in the 


sun. you 
Such power have words, when a great poet has arranged h 
them or when, in his effort to express a meaning, they have ik 
magically arranged themselves for him. ps 
The second answer to our initial question is now apparent) “°Y 
For many minds, if not for all, there is no greater refreshment} °” 
in times of crisis than that provided by the literature, whether . 
in verse or prose, of the masters. 
By “ times of crisis” I do not mean moments of intense i 
emotion or imminent danger, but rather hours of unrest, of 
such as we are living now, when every prospect is uncertain mn) 
and the quarrelsomeness of humanity is an intolerable spec. a 
tacle. The mere effort to attain the repose and concentration | 
worthy of a great book is in itself a boon, and for the boon’), °* 
effect upon the mind no better words could be found than "7 
Milton’s, “‘ how comely it is and how reviving!” At first, 
it may be that the opening of an epic poem or a long nove th 
seems too great an effort ; then there are other books to pave) J" 
the way—The {Golden Treasury, The Oxford Book off ™ 
English Verse, or some other anthology, the essays off ™ 
Montaigne, Lamb and Hazlitt, The Sentimental Journey, sl 
even, for minds attuned to Sterne’s humour, the desultory P 
Tristram Shandy. Best of all, however, is a long book,) 8 
an epic poem or a novel, to which one has to surrender oneself} * 
entirely, not omitting Shakespeare whose hold on the troubled)" 
mind is unexampled. What a list of refreshing books one} ‘ 
could compile merely from those that one is always “‘ meaning 
to read again,” and that in English alone. There are 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales with their magic opening on) 
a spring day, Wordsworth’s Prelude, Tom Jones, Dawid 
Copperfield, Meredith’s The LEgoist and Diana of the 
Crossways, Don Quixote (one must reckon that among) 
English novels no less than War and Peace and Ann 
Karenina), Vanity Fair, anything by Jane Austen 
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(unless like Charlotte Bronté you find her trivial), or one of 
Henry James’s marvellous elaborations of human pattern, 
from T'he Portrait of a Lady to The Golden Bowl. I give 
these titles almost at random, as a memory, not a recom- 
mendation ; and each one stands by itself, not to be compared 
with another except in that they are all complete expressions 
of an artist. That title applies peculiarly to Henry James, 
whose passionate plea for more art and less waste of material 
in fiction resounds through all his prefaces and many of his 
letters. Efforts have been made lately by certain enthusiastic 
young writers to reinstate Henry James as a precursor of 
“ Leftist ’’ literature, by emphasising his acute criticism of a 
certain rottenness in the older civilisations ; but I believe 
those efforts to be misplaced. Henry James will live by his 
devotion to an ideal of art and expression and by his insistence 
on patterns in the novel—a pattern, of course, suggested by 
an actual situation, a glimpse, a chance word. The whole 
of The Ambassadors, perhaps his most perfect novel, was 
based, he tells us, on a conversation overheard in which an 
older man implored a younger one to take every opportunity 
of life. 'To witness, as one reads, the working out of such a 
pattern is surely not a cowardly or mean occupation, even if 
the world is rocking, since it not only produces a sense of 
exhilaration, but is a reminder of the permanent values 
without which humanity would be little better than a jungle. 
And really, if reading in a crisis is to be a tonic rather 
than a mere anodyne, that is what it comes to—a reminder : 
just as a walk over the hills or on the bare bosom of a moor 
reminds one jaded by the jangle and fuss of a city how lovely 
are Nature’s shapes, how sweet pure air, how spacious the 
skies. Whether we surrender ourselves to the pure sim- 
plicity of Chaucer’s note, climb the pinnacles with the highest 
Shakespeare or revel in his immortal humour, whether we 
relish Meredith’s robust assaults on vanity, the vast creative- 
ness of Dickens or the fragile perfection of Emma, we are 
escaping, not into idle distraction, but into a communion 
with the only things that confer any dignity upon mankind. 
Wordsworth, of all the poets, has most exquisitely expressed 
the life-giving qualities of these reminders of the great things : 


“‘ But for those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing, 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
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Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
of the eternal silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor Man nor Boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy 
Can utterly abolish or destroy !” 


That poem was written during the Napoleonic Wars, whic 
touched Wordsworth as Lamb, his friend and admirer, wa 
never touched ; and, whether or no the shadowy recollection 
are intimations of immortality, they are the true balm for, 
troubled mind, whose enemies—how present they appear !~ 
are marshalled in those last four lines. Not only in Natur 
and the other arts, but in our bookshelves we have an armo 


against them. What shall I buckle on to-night? I think, 
The Tempest. 


WILLIAMS 


THE PERFECT NOVELIST 


JANE AUSTEN AND HER Art. By Mary Lascelles (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 10s. 6d.). At a recent dramatic production of 
Pride and Prejudice the following conversation between three 
women was overheard in the stalls. The first said: “ Its 
not so good as the book.” The second said: “I’ve never 
read the book.” The third said, ‘I’ve never heard of the 
book.” Only to the first of these ladies is this review addressed. 
Those who do not reckon Emma, Elizabeth Bennet and _ the 
rest among their friends are recommended to skip. 

Miss Lascelles’ critical analysis of the six famous novels is 
so detailed and acute that it would almost seem to warrant 
the founding of an Austen—on the lines of a Browning— 
Society. I hope that no such effort to explain Jane will be 
attempted, nevertheless, the initiated should not fail to read 
this book ; it will delight and infuriate them by turns, which 
is what a really interesting book should do. 

The author contends that Jane’s purpose in writing was 
satirical throughout. She was out to attack the artificial, 


romantic, burlesque character of most of the fiction of her! 


day. ‘To prove her point, Miss Lascelles quotes freely from 
the unpublished works and incomplete fragments, such as 
Sanditon and Love and Freindship. Some of us, who know 
Jane at her best almost by heart, will question the wisdom 
of drawing conclusions from work which she herself considered 
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wuworthy to see the light. Northanger Abbey is written in 
satiric vein, and so, in a measure, is Sense and Sensibility. 
Nor did Jane’s pen ever quite lose its mordant tip, but as her 
talent grew, her second purpose overshadowed the first. She 
wanted to show that ordinary daily life could be as interesting 
as exaggerated fantasy, and she came to understand and 
sympathise with her heroes and heroines instead of deriding 
them. For instance, while she certainly deemed Emma a 
busybody, she would never have called her a snob, as does 
Miss Lascelles. Class distinctions, which seem so strange to 
us, were de rigueur in village life until long after her day, and 
while she may have laughed at them—she loved to laugh— 
she would have observed them herself. 


Miss Lascelles treads more congenial ground when develop- 
ing the marvellous craftsmanship which produced those “ little 
bits of ivory.” Her analysis of Jane’s skill in narrative is 
wholly admirable. The art displayed in anticipating the 
climax by cleverly veiled hints ; the contribution made by the 
secondary characters in building up the story ; the sustained 
personality of every individual. However often we return to 
the books we always discover some hitherto unnoticed touch. 
How true it is that even while Miss Bates chattered, she 
discerned matters which escaped Emma, who held her under- 
standing in such contempt. Miss Lascelles surmises that the 
catastrophe on the Cobb was an improvisation, inasmuch as 
Jane seems to be leading up to a horse or carriage accident 
such as constantly befell the Crofts. She abandoned the idea 
as too reminiscent of an upset in her family history. Surely 
the accident, as described, was more telling and individual 
than any mischance due to a horse, inasmuch as it could not 
have taken place elsewhere. ‘‘I do not want to see where 
Monmouth landed, but show me where Louisa Musgrove fell,”’ 
remarked the poet Tennyson on arriving at Lyme. No 
greater tribute could be rendered to Perswasion than to regard 
it as an historical document. 


The author rightly emphasises the variety of atmosphere 
conveyed by the novels—the “regular course of cheerful 
orderliness ”’ at Mansfield Park ; ‘“‘ the steady hum of talk ”’ 
rising from Highbury village; the consistent triviality dis- 
played by one side of family life at Longbourn. Yet she 
makes the astounding statement that Sir Thomas Bertram 
would have no “ density of atmosphere ”’ ; would “‘ evaporate 
out of our sight,” were it not for “his friend Christopher 
Jackson,” the carpenter! Sir Thomas, the lynch pin, as Mrs. 
Grant realised, of all that made Mansfield Park what it was ! 
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“You will find his consequence very just and reasonable when you 
see him in his family, I assure you. I do not think we do s0 wel 
without him. Lady Bertram seems more of a cipher now than when 
he is at home, and nobody else can keep Mrs. Norris in order.” 

In the same way we are informed that William Larkins 
gives life to Mr. Knightley, and that “‘ when Darcy leave 
Elizabeth’s (and our) presence, he has nowhere to go.” Qh 
the contrary, some of us know exactly where he goes, only 
he retires into an eighteenth century and therefore legs 
familiar background. In respect of its men, Pride and 
Prejudice seems very redolent of First Impressions, but they 
are real men notwithstanding. Not for the world would | 
forego William Larkins, but Mr. Knightley’s thick gaiters, 
downright speech, and imperviousness to weather, need no 
Larkins to connect him with the land. To Jane Austen, bom 
and bred in rural surroundings, it seemed a matter of cours 
that true country gentlemen should be great friends with 
their faithful employees. 

The truth is that throughout this carefully thought-out 
study, the author is less concerned with the characters in the 
drama than with the deft pulling of the puppets’ strings. For 
this reason she prefers the later, more highly polished novels 
to the broader outlines of Pride and Prejudice. Yet we must 
not miss the wood through studying the trees. We take up 
Pride and Prejudice for the nth time because it is a refresh- 
ment to spend an hour or two with Elizabeth Bennet ; we 
walk through Bath with Anne Elliot because we really want 
to find Admiral Croft looking in at the print shop window, 
and we feel all the better for taking his arm and strolling 
down the street in his company. But everyone sees the 
world through different glasses, and we are grateful to Miss 
Lascelles for a study on the art of novel writing, which goes 
far beyond the subject of its title. 


Mary 


GEORGE MEREDITH 
GroRGE MEREDITH AND His GERMAN Critics. By Guy B. 
Petter. (H. F. & G. Witherby, Ltd., 1939, 10s. 6d.) A 
comprehensive study of George Meredith’s work has yet to 
be written. Of his verse G. M. Trevelyan is still the standard 
critic. His Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith appeared 
in the same year (1912) as William Meredith’s two volumes of 
his father’s letters, and is unlikely to be superseded in a 
generation which reads Meredith’s poetry as little as does 
our own. We have adequate biographies of a life which 
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looked at from the outside shows no very striking material. 
Chesterton, Le Gallienne, Hammerton and others have 
provided us with plenty of aphorisms and some critical 
insight into the prose. But it looks as if we shall have to 
wait some time to see Meredith in his true perspective as a 
writer of the Victorian Age. Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot have 
taken their places in the gallery. Their statues, as it were, 
are up in stone and their comparative proportions will not be 
changed. Meredith has been less read, he lived and died 
more recently. But Henry James and Thomas Hardy are 
recent too, and both “ belong,” have been already more or 
less finally appraised, and give their admirers little quarrelling 
room. Perhaps the truth is that Meredith’s work belongs 
much less to his own epoch than do the other novelists to 
theirs. Whatever its reality the Victorian Age in fiction has 
now been taken over, freehold and without reversion by the 
Amelias, Doras, Deadlocks, Clives and Dorotheas. And 
neither Neville nor Evan nor Diana nor Cecilia nor Mrs. 
Mountstuart Jenkinson could be met in their drawing rooms 
or seen from their windows. But they could be met with 
in our own, and Mr. Petter seems to suggest this. But Mr. 
Petter’s book is not going to contribute much to standard 
criticism. It is too loosely written. It is less a study than 
an anthology, or more properly a review, of recent German 
articles on Meredith. He tackles a few points on his own 
but lets them drop again. His comparison of Meredith with 
Richter is full of suggestion and pith, but it runs only to a 
dozen or so pages and even these take him from original to 
quoted material. It would appear that the Germans dis- 
covered Meredith about 1910. From then to 1936, which is 
the date of the latest article to which Mr. Petter refers, the 
German literary papers seem to have had reviews and critical 
notices of Meredith in plenty. Mr. Petter quotes from 
Bernhard Fehr, from Emil Wrage, Erna Bierig, Marie Moll, 
Heinz Walz, Greta Grimsehl and several others, and looks 
through their eyes at Meredith concerning science, education, 
nature and woman’s place in society, as well as at his German, 
British and French characters, at his empirical psychology and 
other topics. Meredith’s verse, and his novels, his short 
stories and his Essay on the Idea of Comedy, all come in for 
review, and Meredith himself is seen to have anticipated, and 
gone far to justify, what in all these departments we now 
like to call essentially modern. One begins to feel that the 
Germans had the advantage of us in taking up Meredith late, 
that if Meredith had been only posthumously published here 
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and in contemporary format we ourselves might have chosen 
him in the place of Mr. Eliot or Mr. Auden to represent . 
van of our esthetic and social movements. Evan Harrin 

and Squire Belthorpe in stage satire at the Westminster, 
Dr. Shrapnel for the United Front, Diana among the 
modernists, Matey Weyburn headmaster, we could use them 
all and Meredith himself as an analyst in Harley Street, 
But this is pretence. If Meredith’s characters were too 
advanced for Victorian fiction they are far too large for ours, 
Besides no one who remembers Meredith alive would let us 
steal him. Meredith’s contemporaries know too much about 
the real Victorian world to be altogether pleased with its 
representation in Thackeray and Dickens. Meredith goes far 
closer, they say, to the truth of life in all times. It may be 
that Meredith is less Victorian, Edwardian and post-war than 
simply English, the spirit of England back to Chaucer and 
forward to as long as the Channel flows with salt water. 

It is unlikely that Mr. Petter’s book will bring many new 
readers to Meredith. Mr. Petter takes too much for granted, 
quotes from Meredith himself too little, and from his critics 
too much. And though this, since he is concerned witi 
Meredith’s German critics, is perhaps unfair comment, Mr. 
Petter has too little to say about style to reach the heart 
of the matter. Meredith is, after all, one of the great 
writers of English. His critic should use a tool which can 
if not rival at least support his blade for long enough to 
feel its cut and thrust. Nevertheless Mr. Petter has brought 
together a body of reference which will be useful and might, 
surely, usefully also be translated for the benefit of its German 


sources. 

THE MAN WHO WAS RIGHT 
Sree By Step, 1936-1939. By The Rt. Hon. Winston 
Churchill, C.H., M.P. London (Thornton Butterworth. 


12s. 6d.). This is a collection of 82 fortnightly letters of } 


about 1,000 words apiece, published all over Europe between 
March 13, 1936, and May 15, 1939. Each letter deals with 
some particular facet of the present de facto World War. 
Since the true measure of time is to be found rather in his- 
torical content than in the mechanical registers of the calen- 
dar, these letters while chronologically recent, possess the 
slightly uncanny interest of gramophonic records of a past 
era. Above all are they records of prophetic warning, 
unheeded at the time by the large bulk of their audience, 
but now replayed once again. And how ominous do these 
records sound! For the dangers which they forecast are now 
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the past yet ever-present facts of history. And the remedies 
which they advocated are now apparently being adopted by 
hands sometimes feverish, sometimes fumbling. ‘ Stop it / 
Stop it! ! Stop wt now!!! Now is the appointed time,” writes 
the author on April 3, after the Nazi violation of the Rhine- 
land. ‘“‘ Violent invasion with iron conquest in its wake ”’ 
is his fear for the Czechs, more than two years before Hitler’s 
brusque annexation of a country on which he has no terri- 
torial designs, caused Mr. Chamberlain to discard (at any 
rate for the time being) his policy of appeasement, and to 
attempt at the eleventh hour to construct that “ Grand 
Alliance for peace against the Potential Aggressor, whoever he 
may be,” which Mr. Churchill had considered imperative 
nearly three years earlier. And more than two years before 
Mr. Chamberlain had nerved himself to take tea with the 
Soviet Ambassador, Mr. Churchill was already suggesting the 
inclusion of the U.S.S.R. in that “ union of defensive strength 
against unprovoked aggression which is the sole hope of 
averting general ruin.” 

The letters are written in massive semi-eighteenth century 
Churchillian prose, enlivened with such @ la page phrases 
as the Heil Hitler Brigade, etc., etc. They may just possibly 
suffer from inhibitions imposed by the comity of statesman- 
ship. Yet even with these inhibitions Mr. Churchill manages 
to say several American mouthfuls with almost Burkesque 
dignity. As one instance of many may be quoted his descrip- 
tion of Mr. Baldwin’s rest-cure in the autumn of 1936. “ For 
nearly three months under medical advice, he laid aside his 
duties, and the whole vast process of British affairs at home 
and abroad floated majestically forward unguided by human 
hand, eye or brain.” 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN 
SaLazaR: Portugal and her Leader. By Antonio Ferro. 
(Faber. 8s. 6d.) Long before Herr Hitler restored German 
nationalism to its normal anti-British virulence, many 
Englishmen considered that Geneva was the nearest available 
heaven-waged war against some Dictators. Now that we 
see the German menace in its true proportion we might 
profitably study the regime of our oldest ally, Portugal. 
“Salazar” is an authoritative work—the head of the Portu- © 
guese State speaks to us quietly in the form of an almost 
English téte-d-téte. The bulk of this book consists of a 
series of interviews between Dr. Salazar and Senhor Ferro, a 
Portuguese journalist, most of which were given some seven 
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years ago, soon after this Professor of Economics had become 
Prime Minister. One interview, placed at the beginning of 
the book, tells how Portugal has developed. If Messrs. Faber 
and Faber are to be congratulated on giving Englishmen a 
first-hand account of this remarkable statesman, they can 
hardly be praised for the chaotic make-up and poor trans. 
lation of so important a book. The Englishman unversed in 
recent Portuguese history is give practically no help, not even 
a brief biography of Dr. Salazar himself. This is to be 
regretted because the whole tale of the bloodless military 
revolution of 1926 and Dr. Salazar’s rise to power make a 
good story. 

One fact will strike home to the British reader. This 
true son of Portugal possesses quiet, undogmatic, common 


sense. We could quote many examples but one must suffice, } 


“Tt can definitely be asserted,’ says this undictatorial 
dictator, “ that no government could remain in power for any 
length of time against the will of the people—that is, not 
without strengthening its position by means not legitimate. 
. . . We have only one object in view, to raise the prestige 
of our country, to make us a nation again. .. We shall 
have to make experiments : some of them may fail, and may 
have to be abandoned. We cannot close our eyes to reason. 
. . . We have to strain our effort to the double part of ‘ Study- 
ing in Doubt’ and ‘ Achieving in Faith.’”’ This is indeed a 
far cry from the Rome-Berlin axis. But Portugal is solvent 
her Empire has become an asset. The price has been heavy 
taxation, much hard work, and the reward is a nation’s faith 
in itself revived. 


A PIONEER OF EMPIRE 


THE EXpLorraTiIoN oF East Arrica. 1856-1890. By Pro- 
fessor R. Coupland. (Faber, 25s.) Professor Coupland has 
produced a book of originality, interest and value. It is 
based mainly on the dispatches and letters of Sir John Kirk 
who died in 1922 at the ripe age of ninety. But the valuable 
information supplied by the Kirk Papers (now in the Public 
Record Office) is supplemented by numerous extracts from 
Foreign Office and India Office documents; from Parlia- 
mentary reports, from geographical journals; and from 
'many other sources. Professor Coupland seems to have 
neglected no means by which his story could be made 
complete. 
It is a story of empire-building infinitely creditable both 
to Britain in general and to Sir John Kirk in particular. 
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Kirk was a splendid type of the best imperial pioneers. He 
was a man of high character, varied abilities, great resourceful- 
ness and individuality, ever ready to meet emergency and to 
shoulder responsibility. Born in Scotland in 1832, the son 
of a Presbyterian minister, he became a doctor of medicine 
at the age of twenty-two. In that capacity he served in the 
Crimean War, and shortly afterwards accompanied Livingstone 
on his African travels (1858-63). These journeys introduced 
him to what was to be the sphere of his main activities, the 
record of which Professor Coupland ably unfolds. In 1866 
he settled in Zanzibar as medical officer. Soon he added 
commercial and political work to that of his other activities, 
and before twenty years had elapsed he had become, as 
agent of the British Government and adviser of the Sultan, 
the virtual ruler of the country. 

Kirk, as Professor Coupland’s narrative abundantly shows, 
used his commanding influence for good purposes. The first 
of the two parts of this book, indeed, is entitled “‘ The End 
of the Arab Slave Trade.” It describes the horrors of this 
commerce which had long devastated and disgraced Central 
Africa. Kirk by the mere exercise of personal persuasion 
and convincing argument got the Sultan of Zanzibar to 
suppress it. At first it was simply regulated and restricted 
(1856-73) ; within the next eleven years it was abolished 
both by sea and by land. This was a marvellous achievement 
in the cause of humanity. 

The second part of the volume, entitled ‘‘ The Inter- 
national Scramble,” is less edifying. It describes the rush 
for East African dependencies that marked the eighties of 
last century. Kirk in Zanzibar did what he could to ease 
tension and adjust claims. But he was at a disadvantage 
when he had to deal with such an unmitigated scoundrel as 
Carl Peters who came not to share but to monopolize the 
goodly colonial heritage, not to civilize the natives but to 
exploit them for the exclusive benefit of the German Reich. 

If any justification is needed for the British administration 
in East Africa this masterly study of Sir John Kirk’s 
honourable and beneficent career amply supplies it. 


SPAIN AND MEXICO 
Spain: The Church and the Orders. By E. Alison Peers. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) RopBery UNDER Law: 
The Mexican Object Lesson. By Evelyn Waugh. (Chapman 
and Hall. 10s. 6d.). Both these books show the danger of 
drifting away from that cultural authority in which western 
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civilisation has its roots. The Spain of Cortes and of §¢, 
Theresa was a Catholic, cultural and colonising force. She 
overstrained herself and, steadily losing virtue, was con. 
quered at home, losing her entire American Empire of which 
Mexico was one of the brightest jewels. Mexico havi 
broken with the Spanish connection went from bad to worse, 
except under the deceptively successful rule of Diaz, and 
at present chaos and disorder are her lot. 


Mr. Waugh is a Roman Catholic and Professor Peers is an 
Anglican, yet on religion they speak as one—it is the crux 
of any Spanish problem. Many have hated the Church both 
in Spain and Mexico but, whatever may be the merits of the 
case, one factor is constant. Those who have looted and 
abolished the Church have conspicuously failed to replace 
it. Public Charity, Agriculture and Education were all civic 
activities of the Church. They have ceased with the expulsion 
of the Church from Mexico nor were they flourishing under 
Republican Spain. Doubtless both authors draw too rosy 
a picture, but the average Protestant Englishman sides too 
easily with the enemies of the Church. Professor Peers has no 
difficulty in showing that a great deal has happened to the 
Church in Spain since Borrow wrote his great work. The 
fabulous wealth is non-existent— the humblest English 
Suffragan gets more than the Cardinal-Primate of Spain. There 
are signs that the old obscurantism is being replaced by that 
tradition of priestly scholarship, for which Spain was once 
so famous. The Hierarchy made genuine efforts to give 
the Republican Government a fair trial, which was not repaid 
in kind. There is much to justify Professor Peer’s optimism 
about the wider outlook of modern Catholic Spaniards. 


Mr. Waugh paints a dire Mexican portrait. Robbery 
under Law is indeed an apt title, except that soon there 
will be nothing more to loot. The Mexicans seem to lack all 
cohesion and political background, nor is there any present 
prospect that they will acquire one. The United States has 
blown hot and cold with an ineptitude which should make 
her more chary of criticizing us. 


A GOOD YOUNG LAW STUDENT 
THe Diary or DupLey RypeEr, 1715-1716. Transcribed 
from Shorthand and edited by William Matthews. (Methuen, 
16s.). Dudley Ryder, born in 1691, was the son of a prosper- 
ous linen draper at the sign of the Plough and Harrow in 
Cheapside. In other words, his father was a John Gilpin. 
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He came of Puritan descent; his grandfather had been a 
Dissenting Minister and all through his diary quarrels of 
rival chapels and preachers command his interest, though he 
went to church too, probably for reasons of worldly advance- 
ment. He was entered as a student at the Middle Temple, 
and rose to be a sound, unimaginative, trustworthy lawyer. 
As Attorney-General he conducted the prosecution of the 
rebels in 1745 ; he was Lord Chief Justice from 1754 to 1756 
and died the day that his patent of peerage was made out. 

For two years, as a young man of 24-5, he followed the 
example of Samuel Pepys and John Wesley and kept an 
intimate and candid diary in shorthand. He did not possess 
the personality of his fellow diarists, so his character does not 
grip us to the same extent, yet the book is interesting, through 
the sentiments it utters and the life he describes. 

Dudley Ryder was a serious-minded, sensitive youth, 
more taken up with ideas than with people ; he had, moreover, 
a naturally clean mind and would have been more at home in 
the nineteenth than in the eighteenth century. The trial of 
his life—repeated on every page—was that in the society of 
ladies he was tongue-tied and shy, and did not know what 
to do with his hands. We can but rate him the more highly 
for these “‘ failings,’ for the conversation between men and 
women in those days seems to have consisted of a series of 
tacks, as perilously near the wind as possible. 

The way of life at the accession of George I is full of 
interest too. Tradesmen and law students lived pretty 
comfortably. Dudley spent his week-days in the Temple 
and his week-ends at his father’s country house in Hackney. 
How delightful to have a week-end cottage within a walk of 
London! The Hanoverian hold on the Throne was pre- 
carious ; the Prince and Princess of Wales dined in public 
daily in order to court popularity. Was it for the same reason 
that Dudley was able to gatecrash into the Courts and Balls 
at St. James’s ? Jacobites were not afraid to riot in “ mug- 
houses,” even after the suppression of the °15 rebellion. 
Altogether a readable diary, quite admirably edited with 
excellent footnotes. 


POETRY 


Tur CoLLEcTED VERSE oF THomMAS THORNELY. (Heffer. 
6s.) Tur Stirz Centre. By Stephen Spender. (Faber and 
Faber. 6s.) Sone@s oF THE CLacHAN. By Sir Ian Malcolm 
(Moray Press. 3s. 6d.) SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. As from 
the Pen of William Stanley, Sixth Earl of Derby. By A. W. 
Titherley (Philip Son & Nephew, Liverpool. 2s.) The bulk 
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of Mr. Thomas Thornely’s verse, gathered together from 
three earlier publications, is represented in the volume 
before us, and it is a pleasant thing to find, in these days 
of meretricious and slipshod work, a solid body of good 
poetry worth reading and keeping. There are lyrics, epi. 
grams and limericks grave and gay, and although it is easy to 
realise that they are by a former Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, and University Lecturer in History, there js 
nothing academic in the dry-bones sense about them. For 
Mr. Thornely may have a scholar’s mind but he has a poet’s 
heart, and the result is something extraordinarily satisfying, 
It is almost impossible to quote from so comparatively large 
a collection, but such poems as “‘ The Neanderthal Man ” have 
really magnificent lines that deserve fuller treatment. 
Yet something in you spurned the brute, 
In moments rare and brief, 


Some sap was bubbling at the root 
That never reached the leaf. 


Those—and there must be many—who are sick to death of 
ultra-modern “ poetry ”’ should get this book. It will help 
them to believe that poetry in the older sense is not dead— 
like Phil May’s Miss Voss, “‘ It never voss and it never vill 
be!” 

Mr. Spender’s verses are fair examples of the responsible 
type of modern poetry which, if it does not delight, commands 
a certain amount of respect by reason of its innate sincerity. 
It is difficult to believe that these things will live ; yet to deny 
them a certain merit would be pig-headed. They must be 
left to thé judgment of Time and a generation unswayed by 
older loyalties. ‘‘ An Elementary School Class Room in a 
Slum” is both sensitive and powerful; but it is difficult to 
see what excuse a poet can have for the verbal clumsiness of 
its title. The poet may write of Hell or Heaven, beauty or 
ugliness, darkness or light—but if he cannot use words well, 
in whatever form he adopts, he may as well go out of business. 


Sir Ian Malcom’s songs of the clachan he loves will probably 
commend themselves to many people with similar memories 
and backgrounds, but their poetic value is not high. Mr. 
Titherley has put a deal of work into the quite unnecessary 
attempt to prove that Shakespeare’s sonnets were written 
by the Sixth Earl of Derby. Like all pieces of special pleading, 
it appears to make out a case, but the arguments are, as 
usual, far-fetched. However, to those interested in this 


much-vexed question this little book will no doubt prove 
stimulating. 
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“TO LORD BYRON ” 


“To Lorp Byron.” By George Paston and Peter Quennell 
(Murray. 12s. 6d.) In this volume, which he describes as 
“Feminine Profiles based upon unpublished letters, 1807- 
1824,” Mr. Peter Quennell has carried on the work of Miss 
E. M. Symonds (George Paston), whose death prevented her 
from continuing her examination of the Hobhouse collection 
of Byron’s letters, left in the first place to Lady Dorchester, 
and by her will to the house of Murray. Mr. Quennell, as 
might have been expected, has done his work admirably, 
and these richly documented studies of a dozen or so of the 
scores of women who (in some cases literally) fell at Byron’s 
feet and swooned at his glance have more than academic 
value. In style, construction and general approach they 
could hardly be bettered ; there is some shrewd and sympa- 
thetic comment, and Mr. Quennell has kept himself quite 
free from the easy cynicism that might have been a trap for 
the unwary. Among all these letters perhaps the most 
moving are those from Susan Boyce, the actress who was 
subjected to a callous indifference for which there seems 
little excuse, for this poor girl does not seem to have flung 
herself at Byron’s head in the beginning, as did, for example, 
the luckless Clare Clairmont. 

Every chapter and every name is a romance in itself. 
Lady Caroline Lamb, Lady Frances Wedderburn-Webster, 
Lady Falkland, Annabella Milbanke, ‘“‘ Fair Florence ”’ (Mrs. 
Spencer Smith), Harriette Wilson, they are all there, with 
their common doom of shortlived ecstasy and vain (if sur- 
prisingly sweet-tempered) reproaches when the brief and 
fitful flame of Byron’s attention had spent itself, or crept on 
to flare up again in some new quarter. There is nothing 
commonplace or stupid about any one of them: Harriette 
Wilson’s letters are brilliant, and even poor Susan’s agonised 
messages reveal a creature of great vitality, sound intelligence 
and extreme sensitiveness. That such a group of outstanding 
women could be drawn, and in some cases actually fling 
themselves, into the Byronic whirlpool is in itself proof of 
the amazing magnetism of his personality. 
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OTHER NOTICES 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY ; Books V-VII. Translated by A. S. Way, 
D.Lit., London (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.). If Philemon Holland was justly called 
“ the translator general ” of the age (viz., late 16th and early 17th centuries), 
we might with equal justice apply the words to the late Dr. Way. His vers 
output—for nearly all his translations were in verse—is almost overwhelm. 
ing in extent. He has given us renderings of Aischylus, Aristophanes, 
Homer’s Odyssey, the Homeric hymns, Callimachus, Propertius, Pindar, 
Catullus, Virgil, Lucretius, and the Odes of Horace. And now appears a 
rendering of three books of the Anthology. Many.and various have been 
the attempts to translate poems selected from the Greek original—Hugh 
Macnaghten, A. J. Butler, Walter Leaf, and others have all essayed the 
impossible (for indeed the task is, except in a few rare examples, impossible); 
but Way gives us in this volume a complete rendering of three books. He 
has only in a handful of cases departed from employing the English hexa. 
meter and pentameter. This, we think, is a pity ; a large number of the 
‘ epigrams ’ require another form of verse to represent them at all adequately. 
Way was so practised in the art of verse-rendering that he rarely falls below 
a certain standard ; but then, in these translations from the Anthology, it 
cannot be said that he often rises to any height of perfection ; his trans. 
lations are competent, but little more. Admittedly he was dealing with 
material which, even for the best translators, must prove generally in. 
tractable. Now and again, real distinction has been achieved ; the versions 
of Cory and Andrew Lang are there to prove it. In the finest pieces of the 
Anthology what we meet with is a firmness of outline, an economy of phrase, 
a noble simplicity that is never obtrusive, a subtle charm that holds us, a 
brilliance that delights but does not dazzle. Self-restraint and sincerity 
are the distinguishing marks of all the best work in the Anthology. There 
is a sustained beauty and dignity about the epigrams of such writers as 
Mimnermus, Simonides, Callimachus, and Plato himself—for there ought } 
to be no doubt that several of the pieces attributed to him are genuine—- 
which only Landor and a few other writers have ever attained within the 
brief compass of the epigram. We therefore give a welcome, though a 
qualified welcome, to Way’s volume, if only because we hope it will send 
readers to the original Greek. They will find him a useful guide. One 
thing is certainly to be regretted : the book has neither table of contents, 
nor any sort of index. 


IN THE MARGIN OF HISTORY. By L. B. Namier, M.A., Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Manchester. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
This volume consists of 33 essays and reviews mostly republished and 
divided into six sections—Foreign Affairs—Judaica—Under the Georges— 
Napoleon—Men Who Floundered into the War—T.. E. Lawrence. The style 
is one of almost steely incisiveness and the angle of approach, penetrating, 
and individual. Perhaps the best is the section dealing with the Four 
Georges, a period of history which Mr. Namier has made very specially 
his own. The book is studded with facts and viewpoints which up to the 
present have been inadequately known. His intimate personal sketch of 
T. E. Lawrence, for instance, reveals that this champion par excellence of 
the Arab case regarded Great Britain as ‘“‘ having executed the whole 
McMahon undertaking (called a treaty by some who haven’t seen it).” 
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He sums up the question of Danzig and the Polish Corridor as the conflict 
between the claim of the river basin against the claim of the seaboard, and 
in contrast to Mr. Chamberlain’s view that the status of Danzig, while not 
basically unjust, is susceptible of improvement, states that through British 
action, Poland received less than her due in Danzig and Upper Silesia. 
The section Men Who Floundered into the War—a series of reviews on 
numerous letters and memoirs of Continental statesmen, throws an instruc- 
tive searchlight on the diplomatic coulisses in the period immediately 


preceding the last War. a 

AUSTRALIAN JOURNEY. By Paul McGuire. (Heinemann. 
12s. 6d.) So many dull books have been written about the Dominions that 
it is a pleasure to open one that reads like a detective novel. Mr. McGuire 
provides a complete survey of his country’s history, geography and problems, 
but succeeds in making them interesting by sheer enthusiasm and literary 
skill, so that his book can be read for pleasure as well as information. It 
is as if Mr. Lockhart or Mr. Nicolson decided to emigrate. Right away 
Mr. McGuire gives a clear picture of his country’s size : 

If Darwin, in North Australia, was at the North Cape of Europe, 
enjoying the midnight sun, then Hobart, the capital of Tasmania, 
would be in the general neighbourhood of Baghdad: though it is 
difficult to believe that any inhabitant of Hobart would be content 
with a book of verses underneath the bough. Nor are people at 
Darwin accustomed to sealskin coats. 

That is Mr. McGuire’s style, and at times it strikes a high note of irony, 
especially in remarks on the Australian character—“ that sort of candour 
which can call somebody else’s spade a bloody shovel.” Similarly Sydney 
is evoked in a flashing phrase : “ It is as if London had the Riviera along by 
Streatham and Tooting Bec.” In the same way Mr. McGuire’s journeys to 
Victoria, South Australia, the West and the Federal capital are almost 
visible introductions to an unappreciated England of the south. All is 
illustrated by startling photographs and arranged most neatly by the 
publishers. At the end we feel ourselves to be acquainted with and inspired 
by Australia, although we share the author’s anxiety as to the pressing 
problems of urban concentration, mediocrity government, totalitarian 
education and birth-rate decline : 

It is unbelievable that the great enterprise will end in the oncoming 
years, that this people who have known such strong wine of life shall 
refuse life and pervert its rich seed and deny itself sons. But that is 
the shadow over it, and the shadow is death. 


A POET IN PARLIAMENT : The Life of Winthrop Mackworth Praed. 
By Derek Hudson. (Murray. 12s. 6d.) ACTOR—SOLDIER—POET. By 
R. Henderson-Bland. (Heath Cranton. 12s. 6d.) Mr. Derek Hudson’s 
Life of W. M. Praed is a model of its kind. He has chosen as his subject an 
outstanding personality, breathing life and grace and individuality out of a 
past that is dead in more senses than one. He has given just the right 
amount of space to every phase in Praed’s life—the happy English child- 
hood; the years at Eton; Cambridge; early manhood and growing 
success as barrister and Member of Parliament ; the all too early death 
before the age of forty. Praed will probably be remembered as a delightful 
and genuine poet in the lighter vein long after his share in the great Reform 
Bill controversy, his part in building up the Morning Post, his election 
campaigns and brief career as a Cabinet Minister, are forgotten, and Mr. 
Hudson has created a picture in which we seem to see the vital spark of the 
man himself. The period of which he writes is as exciting as the man, and, 
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altogether, it would be hard to find a better biography. The illustrations 
are well chosen, there are ample quotations from letters and poems, useful 
notes and references, and an index. 

Mr. R. Henderson-Bland’s autobiography, although in some ways a 
more pedestrian piece of work, is also absorbingly interesting. Although a 
section is given entirely over to the author’s experiences as a soldier, this 
is an actor’s book first and foremost, and it throws light on a period im. 
mediately before the Great War which has not been so much written about 
as some. At the-end of the book Mr. Henderson-Bland gives us a sheaf of 
his poems, sincere and pleasing if not in the first rank. It is surprising 
that the one entitled ‘‘ Two Burdens” is not better known; it is well. 
shaped, eminently quotable, and just the kind of thing that anthologists 
usually seize upon. One feels that some of these verses could have stood 
severe pruning. Here, however, are the first and last verses of an eight. 
verse poem—‘‘ Too Late—A Song.” They have merit. 

I lay my songs where long hath lain 
My heart with more than music filled. 
I give them with no thought of gain, 
or all my hopes were long since killed. 


I lay them as a crown is laid 

With reverence in splendid state— 
Down at thy feet, amid the slain, 

Where lies my heart that came too late. 


THE HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BIRDS, Vol. III. By Messrs, 
Witherby, Jourdain, Tucker, and Ticehurst. (Witherby. 25s. per volume, 
£5 5s. the set of five). This third volume of the new Handbook is as good 
or better than the two that have already appeared ; it is indispensable to the 
bird-lover and should be bought by all sportsmen who shoot wild geese and 
duck. Mr. Peter Scott’s pictures of the geese clearly shows the difference 
in plumage between adult and juvenile birds, Mr. Harrison’s sketches of 
duck on the wing and Mr. Gronvol’s drawings of the speculums of the 
English varieties are an invaluable help to identification. In the letter. 
press there are maps showing the movements of migrating duck to and from 
their breeding areas. The chapters on hawks are written with the same 
thoroughness ; these birds deserve better treatment from the shooting 
public than they get and a wider knowledge of their habits is much to be 
desired. Most interesting of all is the map showing the comparative 
density of our heron population, the result of a painstaking enquiry by the 
British Trust of Ornithology. All concerned are to be congratulated on the 
wealth of information collected, especially in the notes on display and 
posturing. These books are real stimulus to ornithology. 


THE BRIDE: The Story of Louise and Montrose. By Margaret 
Irwin. (Chatto & Windus. 8s. 6d.) Miss Irwin’s latest volume com- 
pletes the series of seventeenth-century historical novels which began with 
Royal Flush and went on through The Proud Servant and The Stranger Prince 
to this, the story of Louise, daughter of Elizabeth of Bohemia, and the ill- 
fated Duke of Montrose. It is recommended by the Book Society, it is 
in many ways an effective piece of historical reconstruction, and for those 
who like that kind of thing is undoubtedly the kind of thing that they 
would like. Different tastes may not be pleased by an historical novel 
with a last chapter entitled “ Beyond the Stars,” and an unkind critic 
might go so far as to suggest that the whole emotional approach is senti- 
mental and somewhat naive. Over-writing is as great a sin as slap-dash 
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writing, and it is a pity that so talented an author should so often tempt 
one to a murmured “ Tut-tut”’ at the end of her most flowing periods. 
However, for those who are not irritated by such defects The Bride will 
no doubt provide a feast of absorbingly interesting reading. 


THE BACK-GARDEN OF ALLAH. By Major C. S. Jarvis, C.M.G., 
0.B.E. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) Readers of this Review, who have often delighted 
in Major Jarvis’s witty and pungent sketches of Arab life in these pages, 
will find a few old friends and many new ones in this volume. The author 
has sympathy for the people he describes, but no sentimental admiration, 
and his description of life in the Egyptian Oases and in Sinai hold the reader 
as only pungent vivid criticism can do. A book for the holidays, and it 
will take the reader a hundred miles away from the shouting and drilling 
of the autocracies who now bulk too largely in our minds. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


SOME INFLUENCES THAT MADE BRITISH ADMINISTRATIVE 
SYSTEM IN INDIA. By M. Ruthnaswamy. (Luzac Co., 21s.) 

THE RESTORATION OF THE PEASANTRIES, WITH ESPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THAT OF INDIA. By G. T. Wrench, M.D.(Lond.). 
(C. W. Daniel, 6s.) 

GLIMPSES OF WORLD HISTORY: BEING LETTERS TO HIS 


Oh! The deep sadness of the flying years. But sadder still to 
think that ere another year has gone 70,000 people in this country 
alone will have fallen victims to that terrible disease, Cancer. 


Something must be done to fight this scourge with even greater 
vigour. The interests of countless thousands—indeed, the interests 
of nations—cry out for greater efforts. Please send your gift NOW 
to the Treasurer. 


The 
Cancer Hospital 


FULHAM ROAD LONDON, S.W.3 
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DAUGHTER WRITTEN IN PRISON. By Jawaharlal Nehru. (Lindsay 
Drummond, 10s. 6d.) 

CHINA AT WAR. By Freda Utley. (Faber & Faber, 12s. 6d.) 

WAR, PEACE AND CHANGE. By John Foster Dulles. (Macmillan, 
7s. 6d.) 

WORLD OUTLOOK: Seven World Powers by Seven Distinguished 
Authorities. (Nicholson & Watson, 5s.) 

INVITATION TO ROUMANIA. By Derek Patmore. (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.) 

MAN IN REVOLT: A Christian Anthropology. By Emil Brunner, 
Professor in Ziirich. Translated by Olive Wyon. (Lutterworth Press, 15s,) 

THE NEEDS OF YOUTH: A Report made to King George’s Jubilee 
Trust. By A. E. Morgan, M.A., LL.D. (Oxford University Press, 10s.) 

THE CRIMINAL IN SOCIETY: A Review of the Fundamentals of 
Criminology. By Henry T. F. Rhodes. (Lindsay Drummond, 7s. 64d.) 

TOWNS AND PEOPLE OF MODERN POLAND. By Robert 
McBride. (Jarrolds, 10s. 6d.) 

JOURNEYS IN ENGLAND IN VICTORIA’S EARLY DAYS. By 
T. Fontane. (Massie Publishing Co., 8s. 6d.) 

THE PLOUGH-UP POLICY AND LEY FARMING. By Professor 
Sir George Stapledon. (Faber & Faber, 2s. 6d.) 

ENGLAND’S WATER PROBLEM: A Survey of Drought, Rainfall 
and Distribution. By H. Spence Sales and John Bland. (Country Life, 
Ltd., 18s.) 

DRAGON RAMPANT. By Robin Hyde. (Hurst & Blackett, 8s. 6d.) 

ANGEL FROM A CLOUD: Wherein is Presented the Romantic Career 
of John Donne. By Richard Ince. (Massie Publishing Co., 8s. 6d.) 

DISCUSSION BOOKS: Economics for Democrats. By Geoffrey 
Crowther. The World’s Open Spaces. By George H. T. Kimble. Science 
and Civilization. By Bernard Lovell. The Monroe Doctrine and World 
Peace. By Evarts Scudder. (Nelson, 2s. each.) 

PLANNING FOR CITIZEN SERVICE: The Australian Systems of 
Universal Training and their Application to the Urgent Requirements of this 
Country. By Donald Cowie. With foreword by the Right Hon. L. 8. 
Amery, M.P. (The Citizen Service League, 2, Chesham Place, 6d.) 

THEIR MAJESTIES’ VISIT TO CANADA, THE UNITED STATES 
AND NEWFOUNDLAND: A Chronological Record of the Speeches and 
Broadcast Addresses delivered by their Majesties. (Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) 

CROSSING THE RUBICON: or, The Passage from the Rule of Force 
to the Rule of Law among Nations. By F. N. Keen. (Cornish Brothers, 
1s. 6d.) 

ECONOMICS RESPONSIBILITY. By Spes Bona. (Doble, Taunton, 
1s.) 

A CENTURY OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. By W. Randolph. 
(Heath Cranton, 1s.) 

THE EARLIEST MEN. By J. Reid Moir, F.R.S. (Macmillan, 1s.) 

OUR INVINCIBLE EMPIRE: An Appeal to Patriotism. By the 
Rev. J. A. Thomas, M.A., Rector of Westcote. (1d.) 

A.R.P. ORGANIZATION AND ITS RELATION TO IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE. By Major-General H. L. Pritchard, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0. 
(Simpkin Marshall, 1s.) 


